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“TI would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.”— Comper. 
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I KEEP IT SACRED FOR THE BIRDS. 


. . . “My neighbors,” said my philosophic friend, 
“are the cause of more than hale the injury my 
crops receive from caterpillars and other insects.” 
They will not allow the birds a harbor of wood and 
shrubbery upon their own grounds; and they shoot 
those which I endeavor to entice by offering them a 
shelter in my farm. It is strange they cannot un- 
derstand the mischievous character of their opera- 
tions of smoothing and grubbing. That little rising 

und you see before you, covered with trees and 
shrubs, is hardly more than a bare rock. It occupies 
about one eighth of an acre; but no other possible 
use could be made of it except as a quarry. The 
little grove or coppice that stands upon it is the most 
beautiful object in sight from my house. I have 
never allowed it to be disturbed, or frequented by 
social assemblages. I keep it sacred for the use of 
the birds ; and it is a perfect aviary. The birds that 
feed upon the destructive insects that infest my 

unds are raised in that temple of the gods, which 
1s watered by numerous little springs that ooze from 
the crevices of the rock. While they are rearing 
their young, all species, even if they live exclusively 
upon seeds after they have left their nest, feed their 
offspring upon larve, which they collect from the 
nearest ground that affords them a supply. Hence 
I consider that bare rock, with its trees and shrub- 
bery, the most profitable division of my farm, from 


Seed upon their larve. 


the shelter it affords the birds, which are, in aa im- 
portant sense, my most profitable stock.” 

I have often thought of my neighbor’s remarks, 
especially when I have observed the diligence of our 
farmers in destroying upon their grounds every ac- 
ceptable harbor for the birds. When we are trav- 
ersing a wood, if we discover an apple-tree growing 
in a littie clearing or open space, we find it invaria- 
bly exempt from the ravazes of the common apple- 
borer. The same exemption is observed in those 
fruit-trees that stand very near a wild wood, or any 
wood containing a spontaneous undergrowth. The 
explanation of this fact, is, that the wood affords a 
harbor to the birds that destroy these insects in all 
their forms. Orchards and gardens, on the contrary, 
which are located at any considerable distance from 
a wood, have not this security. Robins, it is true, 


are very abundant in orchards, which are their | 


breeding-places ; but robins, though the most useful 
birds that are known to exist, take all their food 
from the ground. They destroy vast. quantities of 
cutworms and chrysalids buried in the soil, but they 
take no part of their insect food from the trees. 
The birds that perform this work are the sylvias, 
woodpeckers, creepers, and other species that live 
only in woods and thickets. Hence, an orchard that 
is nearly surrounded by a wild wood of much extent 
is not badly infested by borers and other injurious 
insects. 

All species of insects multiply in cultivated grounds ; 
while the birds, with a few exceptions, that feed 
upon them, can find a nursery and protection only in 
the woods. “The locust,” says George P. Marsh, 
“which ravages the East with its voracious armies, 
is bred in vast open plains, which admit the full heat 
of the sun to hasten the hatching of the eggs, gather 
no moisture to destroy them, and harbor no birds to 
It is only since the felling of 
the forests of Asia Minor and Cyrene that the locust 
has become so fearfully destructive in those countries ; 
and the grasshopper, which now threatens to be al- 
most as great a pest to the agriculture of North 
American soils, breeds in seriously injurious numbers 
only where a wide extent of surface is bare of woods.” 

Some men destroy trees and shrubbery in their 
borders, because they are supposed to harbor insects ; 
but if this be true, it is because they are not sufli- 
cient in extent to shelter the birds that feed upon 
them. The insects that multiply in our lands de- 
posit their eggs, some in the soil, some upon branches 
of trees and upon fences and buildings. They are 
nowise dependent on a wild growth of wood and 
shrubbery. ‘These pests of agriculture need nothing 


New England. 


better than the under edge of a clapboard or a 
shingle, whereon to suspend their cocoons or lay their 
egus. So minute are the objects that will afford 
them all the conveniences they need, when hatching, 
and when passing through all their transformations, 
till they become perfect insects, thit no artifice or 
industry of man can deprive them of their nurseries, 
or appreciably lessen their numbers. All inventions 
and appliances used to rid the trees and grounds of 
these pests never destroyed more than one in a 
million of their whole number. Jt is not in the power 
of man, with all his science, unassisted by birds, to pre- 
vent the multiplication of insects from being the cause 
of his own annihilation; but the farmer, when he 
destroys the border shrubbery in his fields, and the 
coppice and wool on his hills, exterminates the 
birds by hosts, while the mischievous boy with his 
gun destroys only a few individuals. The clipped 
hedge-row, which is often substituted for a border of 
wild shrubbery, may assist in breeding insects; but 
the birds never bu.ld their nests in a hedge-row, 
unless it be a long neglected one. 

. .. Very few species build their nests in the 
trees and shrubbery of our gardens, unless they are 
near a wood. In that case the cat-bird often nestles 
in the garden, that, during the rearing of its young 
it may be near the grounds that produce larve. 
Most of the woodpeckers, the sylvia, and the small 
thrushes, including some of our most valuable birds, 
cannot rear their young except in a wild wood; yet 
all these, solitary as they are in their habits, increase 
under favorable circumstances with the multiplica- 
tion of insects consequent upon the culture of the 
soil. It may be affirmed as an indisputable truth, 
that if their increase were not checked by the sport- 
ing habit of men and boys, and the clearing and 
grubbing habits of *‘ modern farmers,” birds of every 
species would increase in the same ratio with the 
multiplication of their insect food, and proportionally 
diminish their ravages. — Woods and By-ways of 
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I LOVED HER MORE. 


T have found out a gift for my fair, 

I have found where wood-pigeons breed, 
But let me that plunder forbear, 

She will say ’tis a barbarous deed. 


For he ne’er can be true, she averred, 
Who can rob a poor bird of its voung, 

And I loved her the more when I heard 
Such tenderness fall from her tongue. 


From Old English Reader. 
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For Our Dumb Animals. 
sé CAM 


was a magnificent dog, half Newfoundland and half 
St. Bernard, long known in Wilmington, Del.. for 
his extraordinary intelligence, a few instances of 
which I give below : — 

Cam’s master was in the habit of leaving the horse- 
cars at the nearest point to his house a few blocks 
off. Cam always went to meet him; and when it 
rained, always tock of his own accord an umbrella 
in his mouth. 

One night a nurse went to bed forgetting to turn 
off the gas in the nursery. The dog noticed in the 
course of the night this unusual light ur: er the door, 
and went and woke up his mistress, and took her to 
the spot. 

He was in the habit of accompanying his mistress 
to market. On one occasion he refused to return 
home. His mistress turned back, and followed bim, 
when he conducted her to a stall at which she had 
made a purchase, but left it intending to return later 
for it, which she subsequently forgot to do. 

These and many other remarkable things were 
done by Cam, until some miscreant poisoned him, 
to the unspeakable distress of his owners, Mr. 
and Mrs. T. Even in this matter, the dog’s intel- 
ligence wes shown. ‘The poiron viven in a piece of 
meat rendered him extremely sick, without killing 
him until sume time after. In the interval, a second 
attempt was made. Cam’s intelligence connected his 
sickness with the meat he had eaten; and when a 
second piece was thrown over the garden wall, in- 
stead of eating it, he brought it to his master. It 
was found to contain poison,— strychnine, if I re- 
member right. 

The wanton destruction of this intelligent and 
faithful creature was an act deserving of a most 
severe punishment; but not until children are sys- 
tematically taught the true relations which exist be- 
tween them and God’s creatures, can we hope for a 
state of things in which such acts shall become im- 

ssible. That such a time will come I fully believe. 

Venice an entire population has learned kindness 
towards the pigeons, which have become so tame and 
so confident of good treatment, that they will come 
and eat corn out of the hands of any one who offers 
it. This the writer, in common with most other 
visitors to Venice, has personally experienced. 

Every parent and every school-teacher should take 
care to teach the young people in their charge that 
they are under a direct responsibility to their Maker 
tor the treatment which they extend to those animals 
that are placed in their power. L. 
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TEACHING BIRDS TO SING TUNES. 


Tuts is done in the town of Fulda, Germany, 
where they keep regular educational institutions for 
bulfinches. They place the young birds into classes 
of six to ten each, and keep them in the dark, turn- 
ing a litile hand-organ jor them when they are fed. 
Finally the birds commence to associate the musie 
with the feeding, and, when hungry, commence to 
sing a few notes of the tunes they hear daily. Those 
who do this are at once placed in a more cheerful 
room, where some light is admitted. This encour- 
ages them. and makes them more lively; then they 
like to sing, and are soon taught mcre. The most 
difficult part is the first starting of the birds, some of 
which bave to be kept a long while in the dark, and 
on starvation raticns, before their obstinacy is over- 
come. In order to teach them several tunes, the 
receive (after being thus first taught in classes) pri- 
vate instruction from the little boys of Fulda, each 
of whom has a few private pupils of this sort. Their 
education lasts nite months, when it is completed, 
and the birds sent into the world as accomplished per- 
formers. The pal markets are London, Paris, 
and New York. They are valued in Europe at 
twenty dollars for every tune they can sing; so one 
who can sing three tunes costs sixty dollars. 


Ir is not work that killsman: itis worry. It is not 
me revolution that destroys the machinery, but the 
iction. 


THE FELINE FRIEND. 
BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 


I HAVE a flock of poultry in my yard, 
Noble. domestic birds; snd at their head 
A stately creature, white, with crimson crest, 
Brave to a fault, and to the gentle sex 
Polite as iu the days of chivalry. 
I take a pr.de to see them roaming free 
In perfect comfort; for the happiness 
Of even the humblest heart makes glad our own: 
But, ah! one summer morn, ead tidings came 
That in yon garden “es were trespassers, 
Rudely marauding ’mid the new-sown corn, 
Which, from its furrow tearing, they apetes, 
Without a scruple, to their own behoof. 
Now. though I could not deem them culpable, 
For petty Jarceny, all uninformed 
Ot mcum and of tuum as they were; 
Yet, as ’twas fit my neighbor’s rights should be 
Kespected as mine own, and | was held 
‘Their guardian, and responrible in law 
For all misdeeds by them conceived or done, 
I did adjudge them, not to death, but bonds ; 
Aud straightway was their do: mitosy made 
Their doleful prison-house. 

But still my heart 
Yearned over them, as sunny days swept by, 
And in their narrow fortress they were held 
S« questrate, by sweet breeze unvisited; 
And through the strictness of their doom forbade 
To seratch the gravel, or to stir the mould, — 
Their Lealth and their delight. Oft when I heard 
Their restless fluttering ’gainst their dungeon bars, 
1 longed to say, * Come forth, and sin uo more.” 


Now, in our premises, a tenant long, 
Had been a creature of the feline race, — 
A huge black cat. She, oft-times kindly lured 
To kitchen or to — still maintained 
Her own establishment, —a bed of straw 
High im a laddered loft, and daily food 
Of meal and water with pot»toes mixed, 
Or divers meats, with which her friends the hens 
Regaled themselves, and slie was pleased to share. 
’Twas very plain that she aspired to hold 
Communion with these bipeds. 


But they bent 
Patrician looks on their obsequious guest, 
Nor once the nomen A of wings 
Deigned to forget; while she, though oft repulsed, 
And never welcomed, unrepining bore 
The sharp i: fliction of their hasty beak 
With friendship unimpaired. 


Yet when she missed 
Their much-desired society, and raw 
Six tender chiekens rendered motherless 
By that stern edict which had left their coop 
All desolate, and filled the donjon keep, 
She did betake herself to comfort them 
With all benevolence. Where’er they roamed, 
She in their midst went marching, sentinel 
And nursing mother; and when they reposed, 
Or clustered round the door, she, couching, turned 
Insinuatingly her yellow eyes, 
Watchfully kind, upon her orphan charge, 
Expecting possibly some slight return 
Of filial reciprocity.- ’Twas strange 
To see such care, and with what heightened pride 
She bore her coat of sable, now she filled 
A place of trust. 


At length, one summer morn, 
When each fresh blossom overflowed with joy, 
I wished to mark.the era by an act 
Of gaol delivery; and bade them call 
My banished home again. 


- But when I saw 
How crestfallen, and how heavy-eyed they were, 
Whose good conditions long had been my pride, 
And felt how much their ignorance of law 
Excused its breach, and mollified their crime, 
1 did repent of the severity 
That bore the name of justice, 


Forth they came, 
Timid and ill-assured, and sad at heart, 
Not daring yet to take with full intent 
The bliss of liberty. 


Fast by their side, 
Their jetty friend with wondous ardor plunged 
Into the dewy grees, though all her kind 
Eschew wet feet; and on the snowy breast 
Of the tall leader pressed her eatin head 
Carersingly ; and with a conscious glance 
Looked back to me. and then to him again, 
With soft congratulation unrepressed, 
Though unreturned. No boasted speech of man 
E’er said with more directness, ‘* Sce! my friends!” 
And on the whole fiaternity of hens 
Bending a glad regard, to me she came, 
Mewing her thanks. 


Methought ’twas wonderful; 
But He who heeds the new-fledged raven’s cry, 
When by the unfeeling parents left forlorn, 
Doth sometimes sow the seeds of sympathy 
In uncongenial natures, deigning thus 
To wake lite’s load the lighter; and, perchance, 
Luring his favored pupil, man, to note 
The inferior creatures with more kind regard. 


Columbian Magazine. 


CALIFORNIA BIRDS, 
In California there is no — 


—“ last rose of summer;” 


for this November day, the Jast month of autumn, 
held roses ovt in full array. ‘Their tragrenee spoke 
the precious memori:s of a Pennsylvania June, as- 
suring the stranger that, — 


** Although some days must be sad and dreary,” 
yet, 
“Some hearts shall be glad and cheery,”’ 


any day and everywhere. 

A}l the forenoon of this November day, our ears 
were greeted, at short int rvals, with the sweet song 
of the meadow lark. No lute or organ reed ever 
uttered n.ellower sounds than those we heard mng- 
ing and echoing from the brown-breasted singers in 
the wild meadcws of California. Nature’s tones, 
like nature’s colors, surpass the highest successes of 
art. The Creator has more perfect praise frem his 
littie birds than the churches ever pronounce by 
their cultured choirs. The forest-tree is made a 
shrine of purer seng and sacrifice than any spired 
and domed cathedral under the sun. Bless the 
birds! Their songs and notions are suggestive of 
spiritual things. — Alex. Clark, in School-Lay Mag- 
azine. 
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THE OLD PARTRIDGE AND HER YOUNG 
ONES. 

Tus story of the partridge was sent to us by a 
dear little leme virl who isa lover of the laws of life ; 
and she induced her mother to write it out for us, on 
purpose that we might give it to the children: and 
she says, ‘ Tell them it is all a true story too.” 

Hiram, our farmer, was out in our maple orchard 
to-day, repairing the fences, when he frightened from 
her nest a partridge brooding her wee ones. ‘lhe 
birdlings were very young, probably not more than 
a few bours out of the shell. The old bird, seeing 
her chicks in danger, gave a peculiar note of alarm, 
when all but one, still encumbered with a large por- 
tion of a shell, ran away, and, putting their little 
heads beneath some old leaves, lay perfectly motion- 
Jess. Hiram seeured the halt-hateched bird, thinking 
to gratify the little and perhaps the bigger children 
with a peep at a young partiidge. The mother bird 
heard the distressful cry of the prisoner; and 
evidently determined to effect its release by direct- 
ing the attention of the captor to herself, as being 
bigger game, and more worthy of his care, she im- 
mediately fluttered at his feet as if unable to get 
away ; she walked a little way like a lame fowl; she 
humped up her back, and tried in vain to fly, having 
lost apparently the use of her wings and legs; all the 
time uttering the same low, peculiar note of warning 
which kept her little brown birds nestled among the 
brown leaves so closely that they could not be dis- 
tinguished from the leaves by any sign of life. Our 
kind-hearted Hiram had often witnessed similar ex- 
hibitions cf motherly tact, and fully comprehended 
the ruse of the bird; so he allowed te to lead him 
far away from her little flock, he all the while seem- 
ing to make attempts to catch her. When they were 
quite a distance off, she spread her wings as well as 
eny partridge, and, in a circuitous course, reached the 
scene of her disturbance, no longer a disabled bird, 
but perfectly well able to call her family together 
again and care for them, as Hiram witnessed from 
behind a tree. Upon the little one which Hiram 
caught and afterwards released, she seemed to bestow 
the larger share of her attention, picking off its shell, 
and urging it to run with the otbers, and giving it 
a double share of food. She soon gathered her 
family together, consisting of fifteen or twenty 
brownies, and off she went with them into the denger 
forest. — Laws of Life. 


Ir does not pay dairymen to allow their cows to be 
ill-treated, for it reduces the amount of cream; and 
ill-treatment includes any thing that will alarm or 
excite them, — fast driving to and from the pastures, 
worrying by dogs, yelling at them, and threatening 
denonstrations by boys, &e. Civility and good na- 
ture pay, even when bestowed on cows. 


| | 
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WHY SHOULD ANIMALS BE KINDLY TREAT- 
ED. 

Victor Huao says in “Les Miserables,” “ Ani- 
mals are nothing but the forms of our virtues and 
vices wandering before our eyes, the phantoms of 
our souls.” 

If this beautiful idea of the greit novelist is cor- 
rect, what a heavy claim all the animal creatioa has 
to our tenderest treatment ! 

If the patient ox is the visible phantom of the 
plodding, working, ac-omplishing trait in ourselves ; 
then, when we remember how hird is plodding and 
uninteresting work for ourselves, we should have a 
genuiie and practical sympathy for this our brute 
othar-self, whose lite is given to such work. 

If the dog is but the reflection of what is trustful, 
brave, and true in ourselves; then, indep -ndent of 
being «ur companion and friend, he is entitled to a 
measure of that consideration which we give to a 
maniestation of such qualities in the human race. 

If the horse mirrors the pride of conscious 
strength, the enterprise of a gallant spirit, and the 
strength of tried friendship, which we sometimes 
fecl ourselves, then he has a claim of sentiment as 
well as of a material kind. 

I say, if these things are true, do we not feel that 
Hugo has struck a vein of truth, if not the whole 
trutn, and that these, our brute companions. are en- 
titled to our consideration, I am almost inclined to 
say our respect? Certainly they deserve our kind- 
est treatment, when they represent what we are 
pleased to call our virtues, and such lenient treat- 
ment as we claim for our vices when they more near- 
ly resemble them. — Lillie Sanderson. 
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DID HE EVER OWN A DOG? 


Tuer “ Medical Advance,” published at Cincinnati» 
gives us and our ideas a prominent position in its lead- 
ing editorial for June. The writer was suffering 
from indigestion, or else has never owned a good dog. 
We hope he never will own one till he learns better 
how to appreciate them. It is fortunate for the dogs 
that all M.Ds. do not think as he does, as expressed in 
the following article : — 


*¢ Our Dumb Animals’ is a very readable journal, 
ublished in Boston, in the interest of inferior races. 
ts thirty-nine articles include : The stopping of beat- 

ing, over-loading, over-driving, under-teeding, and 
other cruelties to animals, such as is exhibited in 
¢ock-fights, dog-fizhts, and bull-fizhts ; the introduc- 
ing of bester roads, better carrying and slaaghtering 
of cattle, and the introducing of ‘our paper in sab- 
bath schools, and among children.’ This last article 
is eminently practical, ee an eye to business. 
Any paper might prcfitably insert it into its platform. 
But this pa comes wrathfully down upon the sub- 
jecting of dogs to experiments in digestion, feeding, 
them upon a given amount of bread, or sugar, or 
coffee, until, sad to s»y, the dogs grow thin and die. 
Tuea it asks this pertinent question: ‘ Are such cruel- 
mocessary to the progress of scientiic knowl- 
edge ?’, 

“If we say, in answer to this very proper question, 
‘ Yes,’ will the paper in question drop the controversy, 
or will it send into our sanctum a committee of ten:ler- 
hearted ladies to assure us in dulcet tones, that they 
know almost as much aboat the wants of science 
as they do about making baby clothes? And will 
we be convinced that the interests of humanity 
can be oetter subserved in some other way? or that 
dogs can better fulfil their mission by dining sump- 
tuously every day on the crumbs that fall from their 
master’s table, or still more sumptuously every nizht 
on the valuable flock of sheep belonging to some 
neighbor ? 

“In our opinion, the best use that can be made of 
dogs would be to give all of them to the doctors; and 
leave the ductors to dispose of them in their own 
way.’ 
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Too many persons are far less ashame of having 
done wrong than of being found out. 
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CAME HOME TO DIE. 
BY BEATRICE. 


“Tris is the dreariest day of our life! ”” 
So spake neighbor John to Mary his wife. 


“ E’en the children share in our deep distress 
In parting with faithful bonnie brown Bess. 


“ Come, Harry, and Nellie, and baby Fred, 
Bid good-by to poor Bess: she’s sold for bread.” 


The good wife sobbed, and on Bessie’s mane 
The hot tears fell again and again. 


Fred’ white, dimpled hand’s on Bessie’s brown nose, 
Poor Bessie’s bright eye more lovingly grows, 


As Harry, with arms twined his pet’s neck around, 
With clover-bloom wrea h her silky hair bound. 


Faver,"’ lisped Nellie, “ we’s tubbled; ’ess pway ; 
Dod allus tan hear, | has heard oo say.” 


“ Faver in hebben, my heart’s boked in two; 
And I dess Bessie’s is, if ony we knew. 


“ Mate Farmer Tom's heart be big and be dood, 
Mate him love Bess like I do: I dess ’00 toud.”’ 


Poor Nellie! the tears would drop down, and then 
Farmer Tom raised his hat, said softly, “ Amen.’ 


The harvest season has come round again, 
And brings Farmer Tom a rich store of grain. 


Says the farmer, “ Brown Bessie, | think, s quite ill; 
Harness Dick in the wagon, take him to the mill. 


“‘ Leave Bessie loose in yon shady green lane; 
Sunshine and air may revive her again.” 


With head proudly raised, and keen, list’ning ear, 
Bess heeded a summons no other could hear. 


Over hills, over valleys, its whisperings roam: 
With strength born of love Bess sought her old home. 


With tremulous limbs the cottage she nears, 
Neighs a welcome to friends of earlier years. 


“*Tis Bess, darling Bessie,” the little ones cried, — 
- At the door of the barn she lay down aud died. 


Said John, “’Neath the green, Bessie’s body shall lay; ” 
Nell, whispering gently, said, “Et us all pway:’ 

“ Faver, dear Faver, way up in the sky, 

We fauk ‘ee cos Bessie comd home here to die. 


“ Mate her grass banket soft, dear Faver, and sweet; 
Pin it on her wiv daisies down to her feet.” 


Over true-hearted Bessie the white clover grows, 
At her head blooms in beauty the sweet wild rose, 


‘The oak, as the type of all that is brave, 
Lovingly shelters dear brown Bessie’s grave. 
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CROWS AND BLUE JAYS. 


‘Crows certainly are great destroyers of smaller 
birds. Many a time have I been awakenel before 
sunrise by cries of distress from robins and other birds 
near my house, and found the cause to be a crow 
goins trom nest to nest swallowing the young birds 
and egys. 

On one occasion I reached the window just in 
time to sve a crow stirt froma nest, within twenty 
feet of me, with a young robin half fledged in its 
beak. Heariug the no%s of young crows near by, I 
followed with my gun, and arrived in time to se the 
old crow tear the young robin in pieces, and fee 1 it to 
her young crows. A shot disturved their feast. These 
young crows had been some days, if not weeks, out of 
the nest. 

Blue-jays eat the egzs of other birds. They may 
eat the young also; but I have not seen it done. 

B. 
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TueERE is a power in love to divine another’s des- 
tiny better than that other can, and by heroic en- 
courageneats hold him to his task. What his 
friendship so signal as its sublime atcraction to wiat- 
ever virtue is in us? — Lmerson. 
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WILL THE DOG REJUIN HIS MASTER? 


Tue writer resides a few miles south of Bos- 
ton. Recently one of my neighbors died. Amons 
the animals left, — I was tempted to siy a.nong the 
inmates of the domicile of the family, — is a splendid 
large black Newfoundland dog, who had been for 
many years the attendant, I may say the compan- 
ion, of the deceased. The homestead is on a hill 
overlooking the village. Not a day since the death 
of my neighb sr, but this poor affectionate animal his 
been, hour atier hour, from morning to night, seated 
on his haunches, erect, almost the height of a man, 
in that posture, looking down the hill, anxiously 
awaiting, and doubtless expecting, the return of the 
deceased. Gentle asa lamb, he will run in answer to 
the call of any of the neighbors, an 1 seems to have his 
noble, intelligent — soul, shall I call it ? —lightenzd 
of its profound sorrow when stroked and care-sed by 
a friendly hand. He evidently pines because hisfriend, 
his companion, is away, — where, he eannot realize, 
—and, I have little doubt, would hold lightly any 
pain or suffering that might intervene as a condition 
precedent to his heing enabled to reach and once 
more join his lost benefactor. Is it probxble that 
this Newfoundland dog will be denied an existence 
in the spirit-land? Or if the faithful animal be ver- 
mitted to resume his entity in the future, and join 
his late owner, will not that owner be far happier 1a 
the society of his faithful dog than in that of some 
unfaithful human friends, “ REASON.” 


For Our Dumb Animals. 
A TRAINED CANARY. 
HOusE OF THE ANGEL GUARDIAN, 
Boston HIGHLANDS, JUNE, 1873. 

As I see by the last number of your very interest- 
ing paper that you solicit stories about pets, let me 
tell you one about a pet of mine, a canary-bird. I 
have had him for eighteen months. e is now 
trained to come to me when I call him. His cage 
door is always open, and he enjoys the liberty of my 
office, and flies wherever he likes. He is a splendid 
singer, and readily joins me in a duet, I imitating 
the notes of another bird. He also sings solus when 
I tell him to do so; and he gives me a kiss when I 
ask hm. He is a. gymnast too, and performs by 
jumping along any number of hands held out at reg- 
ular distances. At night when the gas is lighted, he 
sings and flies about the room, but takes care to 
avoid the gas-jet. He has made friends with a 
small poodle, and walks round him, sometimes jump- 
ing on bis back. He can at once distinguish be- 
tween a stranger and his ordinary acquaintances, 
though he will sumetimes condescend to go to the 
former; and he prefers children to adults. 

He took it into his head to accompany me one 
day as I was going out, and flew out over my head. 
I gave him up for lost. Not a bit of it! He flew 
past me a dozen times, each time touching me, to let 
me know it was he. He finally perched 0. a tree in 
the street, and began to sing. I got under the tree, 
ani followed his example. My neighbors all had 
their windows raised to see the result of % | attempt 
to catch him. When we had sung a little, I 
my fingers and called him by name; upon which he 
came dewn and perched on my hand, and [ played 
hand-ball with him till I got bick to the Institution. 

Another day during my absence he took advan- 
tage of an open window, and flew out. ‘The office- 
boy, who was ignorant of it, soon had his attention 
called to the tact by a passer-by making signs that 
there was some one at the door. On opening it, 
what was his surprise to find the canary sitting on 
the door-knob, waiting for admission. He expresses 
his joy at seeing me in the morning, when [| enter 
my offi-e, by singing and flying to me. He plays 
tag on my desk, running after my finger. If I show 
hin an spple, he will at oace come and peck at it 
betore I have time to cut it for him. 

1 have often been askel for how much money! . 
would sell the trained bird, and have as often an- 
swered that money would not purchase him. [ 
should like to know +hether any of your readers has 
a canary to surpass mine, an, if so, to hear from his 
owner. My pet can be seen at this Institution at any 
time. AN 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


Boston, July, 1873. 


A LIVING SPRING. 


A FEw days ago an old gentleman, approaching 
four-score, climbed up our two flights of steep Oh!- 
T'm-all-out-of-breath stairs, and said, “I have come 
on a mission of mercy. There is a living spring on 
a much-travelled road near my house; and it would 
be a great comfort to many horses, if a watering- 
trough could be placed by the side of the road, to be 
supplied by this spring. It never fails, and never 
freezes.” 

It was another living spring. not of water, that 
prompted this visit, — a spring whose source is divine 
and whose stream is controlled by heart-beats. 

And this gives us the opportunity to say that there 
is a constantly increasing regard for the comfort of 
animals, especially in reference to their need of 
water. 

But there is a grand opportunity for further effort. 
There are hundreds of springs and streams near the 
roadside in Massachusetts, which, by a trifling ex- 
penliture, could be made available for watering- 
troughs; and we heartily wish a public spirit could 
be aroused in towns and individuals that would lead 
to this desired result. 

If each of our members, Vice-Presidents, and A gents 
would procure the establishment of one such “ public 
improvement” this summer, many others would be 
prompted to do the same, and at least a thousand 
such conveniences would be established. 
gives them power to locate watering-troughs, and 

We venture to remind selectmen that the statute 
we hope they will promptly avail themselves of the 
privilege. 

Those who have cold water, at all times in these 
hot July days, to quench their thirst, may well think 
of those faithful animals which cannot, in our lan- 
guage, plead for this blessing, but in so many ways 
show the need of it. 

Initate, then, the efforts of our venerable friend, 
and be assured of an investment that pays a daily 
dividend. 


ESSAY ON BIRDS. 


THE increasing interest on the subject of protect- 
ing birds has induced us to re-publish the essay on 
‘Insect Eating Birds” in another part of this paper ; 
and we shall soon issue it in pamphlet form for gra- 
tuitous distribution. Let us hope it will induce peo- 
ple to protect the birds. We are indebted to C. L. 
Flint, Esq., for the use of the cuts. 


PRIZES. 


In another column our friends will notice our 
offer of prizes for humane inventions. Last year’s 
exhibition has resulted in an advantage to the inven- 
tors and to animals. As great efforts are making 
that this fair shall be an entire success, we trust a 
generous response will be made to our offer, and 
that the “ Humane Department” will prove an at- 
tractive one. 


> 


DRIVE SLOW IN HOT WEATHER. 


Wash out your horses’ feet. Bathe their necks in 
cold water. Wash their collars often. Look out for 
galls. Do not let them suffer for water. Lengthen 
your check-reins. 


OUR PRIZES FOR HUMANE INVENTIONS. 
Wirua desire to promote the invention and use of 
articles designed to lessen the suffering of animals, 
we hereby offer the prizes named below. By the 
kindness of the New England Agricultural Society, 
the articles are to be exhibited at their Fair, to be 
held at Mystic Park, near Boston, Mass., Sept. 2, 3, 
4, and 5, a department having been assigned to us for 
this purpose. 
PRIZES. 
No. 1.— For the best compartment car 
for the transportation of cattle 
and other animals............. $50 00 
No. 2. — For the best harness for oxen 
as a substitute for the yoke..... 50 00 


No. 3. — For the Lest collar for horses... 25 00 
No. 4. — For the hest bit.............0.5 25 00 
No. 5. — For the best substitute for tle bit 25 00 
No. 6. — For the best breast-plate ........ 25 00 


No. 7. — For the best blanket for horses 25 00 
No. 8.— For the best protector of horses 

from flies, by net or otherwise .. 25 00 
No. 9. — For the best coop for transport- 

As the main purpose of this Society is to prevent 
the suffering of animals, the prizes will be awarded 
for those articles which exhibit the greatest improve- 
ment upon present methods as to the comfort of the 
animal. 

Further particulars may be obtained at the office 
of the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, 46 Washingion Street, Boston, 
where entries may be made on or before Sept. 1. 

Other articles, not embraced in the above prize- 
list, but designed for the protection of animals, may 
be exhibited in the above department; and may 
receive a gratuity, if deemed especially commendable. 

Articles must be reccived at the fair-grounds on 
or before Sept. 1. 

The Committee of Award will reserve the right 
to reject any article not deemed worthy of consider- 
ation. Frank B. Fay, 


Secretary Mass. Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals, 46 Washington Street, Buston. 


DANIEL NEEDHAM, 


Secretary New England Agricultural Society, Headquarters 
No. 8 Studio Building, corner yf Tremont and Bromfield 
Streets, Buston. 


LADIES’ HUMANE EDUCATION COMMITTEES, 

Fo.Ltow1ne the example of the committee con- 
nected with the Royal Society of London, over which 
the Baroness Burdett Coutts presides, the ladies of 
Montreal have organized for the purpose of car- 
rying out this humane work. ‘They give special 
attention to the circulation of humane literature in 
schools, and otherwise ; and the results of their labor 
will be more and more apparent. We commend 
their example to the ladies of the United States, 
trusting that it will be universally adopted. 

Mrs. Carourine E, Wuire, President of the Wo- 
man’s Branch of the Pennsylvania Society, is now in 
Europe. Her earnestness in our cause will induce 
repeated conferences with kindred societivs there, 
resulting in increased interest among them, and en- 
abling her to add to the knowledye of American so- 
cieties on her return. We cordially commend her to 
the courtesy of friends of the cause eve: ywhere. 


AGENTS who have not police power are recom- 
mended to obtain an appointment as special police 
from the Selectmen, or Mayor and Aldermen. They 


will find it especially useful when an immediate ar- 
rest is necessary. 


FOUR HUNDRED AGENTS. 


Ir is a record of which any society may well be 
proud, that there are four hundred gentlemen in this 
State, who are willing to act as agents of a humane 
society, without the expectation of a reward at all 
commensurate with the labor performed. It may be 
said to be mostly a labor of love; for, while we are 
willing to re-imburse to agents for extra expenses 
incurred, we are not able, with our present income, 
to pay them a salary. But we are grateful that so 
many of them exhibit so much interest, and are will- 
ing to devote so much time to so good a cause. It 
does credit to their hearts; and we are sure no svo- 


‘ciety in thi8 State, if in this country, can point to so 


large a list of representatives. And we believe they 
are doing a vast amount of good, much of it by per- 
suasion and remonstrance, and much by prosecution. 

As the public become better informed, prosecutions 
are more justifiable. When the society was organ- 
ized, there was much ignorance in regard to tke 
subject; but now few persons in Massachusetts can 
say that they “did not know that there was a law 
against cruelty to animals.” And we fvel justified 
in saying to our agents, that where intelligent per- 
sons cominit acts of cruelty to animals, a prosceution 
is deserved ; and, where the offender is not intelligent, 
a prosecution is justifiable for a second offence, or 
when the agent’s remonstrance is not heeded. 

And we cannot help saying that there is much yet 
to be done. There are few towns in the State to- 
day, where there are not old, lame, sick, or galled 
horses that ought not to be used, and in many cases 
ought to be killed. 

Some of our agents seem to feel that they are 
called upon to act only in cases of beating or over- 
driving; but they should bear in mind that our 
purpose is to prevent cruelty and suffering ; and, where 
there are animals in use such as we have described, 
they should interfere, and insist upon the animals 
being withdrawn from service or killed. Owners 
ofien answer, when using a galled or lame horse, “ Oh! 
that don't hurt him;” but we know better. We 
hope that all our agents will give a little time to ex- 
amining such horses, and take such action as they 
deem best. ‘The summer months are a trial for all 
animals; and we trast agents will show increased 
activity. 


AGENTS, PLEASE REPORT PROMPTLY. 

WE sill find great difficulty in getting reports 
from agents of each case, immediately upon the trial 
of any offender. It is quite important for us. 

The quarterly reports are entirely separate from 
the above, and only cover a summary of the three 
months’ work, without names or dates. Blanks are sent 
for both classes of returns. 


GLANDERS. — Horses with this disease can be 
killed by the Board of Health of each town under 
the common law (see Davis’ Criminal Justice, page 
616) or under our law, as animals worked when suf- 
fering and unfit for labor. 


Mr. ANGELL delivered addresses last month in 
Northfield, Gill, and at the State Avricultural Col - 
lege at Amherst. Quite an interest appeared to be 
excited at these places, and we trust good results will 
soon be apparent. He holds himself in readiness to 
go to other towns during the summer. 
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THE FATE OF A DOG, 


THE sergeant in charge of the Third Police Pre- 
cinct laconically tells the story of a dog: “ A large 


dog followed a prisoner to the station-house last even- » 


ing, made trouble, and we shot him.” It would be a 
good thing if about ten thousand dogs would follow 
prisoners to that station, and “ make trouble.” — Ex- 
change. 


The man who wrote the above never won the love 
of a dog by good treatment. Doubtless there are 
ten thousand dogs in the world whose usefulness is 
not apparent; and there are ten times that number 
of men of whom the same remark might be made ; 
but ’tis not the fashion to shoot them, if they do 
“ make trouble.” 

Now, we respect the memory of the dog that “ fol- 
lowed the prisoner to the station-house ;” and, if the 


police had allowed him to share the prisoner's cell, he - 


would have made no trouble. If we were at liberty to 
shoot every thing that makes us trouble in this world, 
the price of gunpowder would rapidly advance ! and 
if all men would imitate the faithfulness of dogs to 
their friends when in misfortune, the world ‘“ would 
be the better for it.” 


— 
> 


For Our Dumb Animals. 
DRINKING TROUGHS AND PUMPS. 


THESE sultry days ought to remind every reader 
of our paper of the editorial in the May number, 
headed “ A Perpetual Blessing.” Few, compara- 
tively, have the power of following the noble example 
of the donor of ten troughs to the city of Boston, 
but many can do something towards raising subscrip- 
tions in their respective towns for some provision 
for watering animals. One thing can and ought to 
be done at once, in all towns, by friends of animals: 
the pumps and troughs already standing should be 
examined, and, if out of repair, put in order, 

About a mile from the writer’s house is a good 
stone trough, and apparently a pump; and doubtless 
many a friend to our cause had driven through the 
streets and said, “ How well supplied this town is 
with watering-places!” Making this very remark 
lately, the writer was told that this pump was 
broken, and learned at the house near by that the 
well was out of order. Also a few days after, driv- 
ing up to another fine stone trough in the suburbs, 
to water the horse, the pump was found entirely use- 
less and past mending, and had long been so. ‘ The 
people about here seem to be dead on pumps,” was 
the reply from one of the neighbors. The matter 
was “agitated” by a friend of our cause, and in a 
few days money was raised, and a good pump put up. 
If any of our readers should act on this matter, and 
have occasion to buy pumps for their towns, they 
may like to know that a substantial pump costs from 
fourteen to fifteen dollars, and a platform about three 
dollars. HuMANITY. 
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HOW DID HE TELL HIM? 


In Charlestown, recently, a large dog gave chase to 
_a poor little “black and tan” whose hind leg had 
been injured, but, failing to overtake him, turned 
about, and trotted slowly back. In a short time 
the small dog returned, followed by a large New- 
foundland, who, upon reaching the corner, “ seemed 
to be looking for something,” when the little dog gave 
two or three sharp barks, as much as to say “That’s 
the big dog who chased me,” at the same time indicat- 
ing by his actions the large black dog, who was then 
at some distance. Whereupon the little dog’s ally 
immediately attacked, and severely punished, the 
aggressor, who was glad enough to try the swiftness 
of his feet for safety. After this little affair the small 
dog and his friend returned down the street, appar- 
ently very much pleased with their part of the late 
transaction. How did the small dog impart the idea 
to the large one ? 


“ THEN let us be, to every beast, a patron and a friend, 
Each tells his tale, each has his aim as surely as his end; 

A less0n’s to be learned from them; and all of us may steal 
Some new light from the tapir, some impression from the seal.”’ 


TESTIMONIAL TO A MERITORIOUS 
OFFICER. 


Tue following correspondence will be interesting 
to friends of the cause as a record of deserved tribute 
to meritorious service : — 


American Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 
Fourth Avenue, corner of Twenty-Second 
reet. 
New Yorks, June 15, 1878. 
EvsripGE T. Gerry, Esq. 
Dear Sir,— At a meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee of this Society, the following resolution was 
offered and unanimously adopted : — 


“ That the president be authorized to cause a suita- 
ble testimonial to be made, expressive of the grateful 
recognition on the part of this society of the able and 
meritorious professional services of Mr. Elbridge T. 
Gerry, in the cause. to which it is devoted.” 


In the performance of this agreeable duty I have 
endeavored, while carrying out the views of the com- 
mittee, to illustrate through the medium of a silver 
vase the chronology and purposes of the society. 
One of its earliest etforts,as you may remember, was 
directed to the amelioration of the treatment of a 
creature popularly regarded as one of the lowest in 
the order of animated nature, but which the learned 
Agassiz has declared to be among the most sensitive 
of animals, namely, the turtle. 

Hence upon the backs of four of this race of beings 
the superstructure rests, as on a foundation. Upon 
a quadrilateral pedestal are seen, in bas-relief and 
otherwise, the several representative orders as clas- 
sified by zoology ; and as a crowning glory to the 
work, that paragon of animals, the horse, is shown 
in high artistic beauty on the basin. 

Whjle thus attempting a brief description of the 
token offered, the committee would not withhold its 
commendation of the taste and skill which the house 
ot Messrs. Tiffany & Co. have manifested in the ex- 
ecution of it. There but remains for me to ask you, 
in the name of the society I represent, to accept it as 
an expression of its appreciation of your eminent at- 
tainments and devotion to the humane and civilizing 
labor it has in charge. : 

I have the honor to be yours, 
Henry Berea, President. 


Henry Berou, Esq., President. 

Dear Sir,— The slight professional aid I may 
have hitherto rendered this society was to me a mat- 
ter of pleasure rather than of duty. The cause 
embodied in it, and impersonated by yourself, so 
commends itself to every right-thinking person in the 
community, that its own humanity has always been 
its strongest plea. The numerous decisions in its 
favor in the legal tribunals are simply the result of 
just applications of law in response to its claims for 
mercy to the defenceless brute. Indeed, they seem 
to illustrate the uprightness of the judiciary rather 
than the ability of the counsel ; for the weakest advo- 
cate becomes necessarily able when pleading for a 
cause so just and righteous. The superb gift of the 
society I shall ever prize and value. Its design, 
which so admirably illustrates the work of the insti- 
tution, is a speaking tribute to the artistic mind which 
planned it, while its execution is certainly a marvel 
of art and beauty. I beg you will convey to the 
Executive Committee of the society my full appreci- 
ation of this elegant compliment, and of their very 
flattering resolution which accompanied it. 

With great respect, &c., 
Evsripce T. Gerry. 
New York, June, 16, 1873. 


The vase manufactured by Tiffany & Co. is of 
massive silver, eighteen inches high, of exquisite 
workmanship, and reflects great credit upon designer, 
donors, and manufacturers. 


Tue Cam Power.— The grandest and strongest 
natures are ever the calmest. A fiery restlessness 
is the symbol of frailties not yet outgrown. The 
repose of power is its richest phase and its clearest 
testimony. 


CASES INVESTIGATED 
BY BOSTON AGENTS IN JUNE, 

Whole number of complaints, 84; viz., for beating 12, driy- 
ing when lame and galled 27, overworking 6, overloading 1, 
overdriving 1, driving when diseased 6, failing to provide 
proper food 5, torturing 2, cruelty in transportation 1, defective 
streets 1, general cruelty 22. 

Remedied without prosecution 49, not substantiated 19,-not 
found 5, under investigation 4, prosecuted 7, (convicted 6, 
fled to avoid arrest 1). 

Animals killed 10, temporarily taken from work 29. 

FINES. 

From Justices’ Court, Stoneham, $5; Raynham, $5; Tem- 
pleton, $15. 

Police Courts, Salem $40; Lee, $10. 

Central District Court, Worcester, 3 cases, $105. 

Municipal Court, Boston, 4 cases, $121. 

superior Court, Norfolk County, $10. 

Witness fees, $3.60. 


RECEIPTS BY PHE SOCIETY LAST MONTH. 

[All sums of money received by the Society during the past 
month appear in this column, with the names, so far as known, 
of the persons giving or paying the same. If remittances or 
payments to us or our agents are not acknowledged in this col- 
umn, parties will please notify the Secretary at once; in which 
case they will be acknowledged in the next paper. Donors are 
requested to send names or initials with their donations.] 


MEMBERS AND DONORS. 


Thomas P. Karnes, $5; Josenh Leonard 
ker, $50; Sarah B. Morton. $10; Geo. T. Bigelow, $10; Mrs, 


SUBSCRIBERS, ONE DOLLAR EACH. 

Josiah L. Hale, Rev. W. T. Ross, Mrs. Pierce Hooper, Chas. 
Paul, Irving T. Guild, Wm. Knight. B. H. Greene, Jane Gib- 
bons, Fred. Wm. Connor, William Dailey, Josiah Osgood, 
George L. Cade, J. P. Farmer, W. C. Currier, H. M. & J. 
Rice, Mary A. Batchelder, E. may Kat Frederick Lund, Dr. E. 
Flint, Nathan Child, Jackson Kendall. Dr. F. N. a 
Harriet N. Havens, John P. Knowles, D. H. Ingraham, C. E. 
Cram, Benjamin Strong, Theo. F. Wright, W. Wyman, R. 
P. Damon, Stephen Crowell, Miss E. B. Hilles, — 
Gates, George Newhall, Dr. Henry Clark, J. Edgar vis, 
Sylvester Dresser, Utis Shepard, Susie M. Safford, W. A. Rob- 
inson, jun., P. Lenox & Co., Owen Dame, H. O. Morse, A. A. 
Ward, Elizabeth Hayden, George W. Lane, Carv L. Apple- 

ate, George W. Lewis, George H. Perkins, G. W. Long, J. 
&. Bachelder, Henry Anthony, J. H. Stephens & Co., x 
F. Knowles, Polly Lewis, George Woodman, Hannah Day, J. 
F. Snow, Edward Bringhurst, Mary Bringhurst, Mre. S. P. 
Dexter, N. D. Blake, jun., Glidden & Williams, Jonathan 
French, Oliver Plimpton, Mrs. W. M. Brooks, B. W. Dunklee, 
Holmes, Bates, & Nichols, Russell Marston, George Goodnow, 
Frances H. Dering, A. L. Cooledge, Edwin A. Hills, Mrs. 
George Bancroft. J. B. Baker & Co, Jedediah Morse, L. L. 
Curtis, William Gray, jun., C. F. Bellows, Holmes & Blanch- 
ard, Charles E. gg I. S. Trafton, Richard C. Greenleaf, 
William F. Clark, Julian A. Fogg, Lane & Hubbard, Homer, 
Lane, & Co., Thomas Green, John K. Hinckley, Alfred Hale & 
Co., Mrs. Otis Everett, Henry H. Conant, Mrs. A. Hamilton, 
Freeman Hinckley, Williams. Page, & Co., Rebecea Bowker, 

ilder & Co., W. B. Callender, Dr. H. I. Bowditch. E. Porter, 
George Russell, Edward D. Sohier, E. R. Brower, Dr. E. A. 
W. Harlow, L. P. Hollander, Dr. David M. Parker, Hiram 
Johnson, Thomas Goddard, James F. Eaton, Ixaac Gardner, 
Welcome Congdon, Mrs. B. C. Harris. Jeshua Bates, W. F, 
Boyd, Washington Allen, Henry Allen, Charles Smith, L. Hat- 
field, Rev. J. M.:Manning, Mrs. E. A. Martin, Sleeper, Fiske, 
& Co., Dr. Peter Moulton, F. Robbins, George W. Carnes, 
Mrs. C. C. Hussey, A. D. Weld, F. Almy, Mrs. F. D. Allen, 
E. R. Mudge, John Sharpe, Joseph Leonard, Boylston Ins. Co., 
Elijah Perry, Kimball Bro’s, Dr. G. Heaton, Mrs. Almira 
Tewksbury, Franklin P. Shumway, Miss A. E. L. Willard, 
George L. Fitch, John M. Batchelder, Mrs. Sarah Lilly, Mrs. 
M. H. M. Thompson, Wm. Woodward, Matthew G. Emery, 
John Markrita, B. Vaughn, G. C. Piper, Carrie E. Ball, Mrs. 
J. Amory Codman, Mary M. Ainsworth, L. F. Ainsworth, Miss 
Rainsford, William Blake, Wm. B. Fosdick, C. D. Van Vech- 
ten, Crane, Waite, & Co., George H. Combs, Mrs. Harriet E. 
Davis, Mrs. Lydia R. Swain, Caroline A. Mason, E. G. Lucas, 
L. F. Billings, Helen M. Stark, M. S. Wheeler, Mrs. Martin 
Howard, Bessie M. Ball, H. K. W. Hall, Chas. Reiche & Bro. 
Thos. Mansfield, C. L. Fowle, Mrs. H. E. Bascom, Sophie M. 
Hart, L. Fairbanks, George A. Robbins, Mrs. George Thatch- 
er, Thomas Wistar, Elizabeth Niles. A. B. Harding. Dr. G. B. 
Stevens, Mrs.S. P. Green, Mrs. E. M. Kingsbury, Mrs. Willard 
Nye, Maria L. Johnson, W. H. Ladd. 

Justin A. Jacobs. $2; Mrs. A. G. Farwell, $7.80; Mrs. H. 
S. Josselyn, $2; John H. Dexter, $2; Joseph L. Brigham, $2; 
Miss H. M. Gale. $2; Poughkeepsie Branch Soc., $1.50; M. C. 
Lea, $2; Mrs. W. A. Robinson, $2; E. H. Walker, $6; Irving 
L. Symmes, Eng. Mag. 60 cts.; Rev. Dr. Vose, Eng. Mag. 
60 cts. 
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STARVING HOGS. 

Tr is reported, that, in a town a few miles south 
of Boston, hogs are sent to a butcher to be killed for 
the owners; that the butcher takes his own time 
to kill them, sometimes waiting several days; and, 
in the mean time, gives them no food, and keeps 
them so muzzled that they cannot squeal! .We have 
been unable, as yet, to get the exact locality or name 
of the butcher. Can any of our readers enlighten 
us ? 


— 
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| | Mrs. Shirley _— $5; Aaron R. Gay, & Co., $10; Mrs. 
| | Edwin W. Gay, $5; D. W. Simonds, $5; Benj. F. Stevens, $5; 
| | Joseph M. Gibbons, $5; Richard Sullivan, $5; Mrs. Joshua 
| | Stetson, $10; Elbridge T. Snow, $10; Edward D. Sohier, $1; 
| | Geo. T. Bigelow, $10; 5. G. Damon. $5; F. Crosby, $0; Sam- 
| } uel E. Sewall, $5; N. E. Russell, $25; E. B. Welch, $5; Mre. 
a ess | E. B. Welch, $5; Joel Goldthwait, $10; Ann Wigglesworth, 
| $50; Stephen Smith, $10; John W. Brooks, $5; Chas. J. 8. 
| | Sprague, $5; Glidden & Williams, $10; Isaacs. Lawrence, 
| | $1; Anonymous, 50 cents. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


INSECT-EATING BIRDS. 
PRIZE ESSAY BY FRANK H. PALMER, BOXFORD. 
(The following essay received the first prize offered by the 
Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
at the N. E. Agricultural Fair in 1872.} 


(The cuts are used for ornament, and have no special connec. 
tion with the text.] 


THE practical utility of our native birds as agents 
for the destruction of noxious insects can hardly be 
overestimated. By studying the habits of birds and 
insects, we may easily discover the important part 
which each plays in the economy of nature; and his- 


Fig. 1.—Sparrow-hawk. Tinnunculus Sparverius. (Raptores.) 


tory itself proves that any material interference with 
their relations to each other is sure to be followed by 
disastrous results. Hence the subject becomes of 
deepest importance, not alone to the agriculturist, but 
to every one who has either a business or patriotic 
jnterest in our country. Nature, if left to herself, 


Fig. 2. — Mottled or Screech Owl. Scopsasio. (Raptores.) 


establishes a wholesome balance amongst her crea- 
tures; that is, she produces no more of one species 
than shall be kept in check by another. If there is 


4 insect which feeds upon a certain plant, there is 
also a bird which destroys the insect, and an animal 
which devours the bird; and so on up the scale, each 
curbing the undue increase of the next inferior crea- 
ture. St is when man interferes with the working of 
this law that results are sure to follow disastrous 
alike to his own food, health, and happiness, and that 
of the creatures around him. It is because he has 
destroyed*their natural enemies that insects have 


Fig. 3. — Hawk-owl. 


Surnia ulula. 


(Raptores.) 


become a pest ; and they will cease to trouble him 
only in proportion as he shall restore the balance of 
which Nature shows the necessity. It is not that 
insects are to be destroyed or condemned as a 
class. Nothing is created except for the fulfilment 
of some good end ; and the value of insects is not in- 


terior to that of any other class of animal life: nope are 


| without their legitimate uses; and it is only when they 
| are stimulated to excessive increase that they become 
troublesome. 


Before passing judgment upon them, 


Fig. 4.— Black-billed Cuckoo. C. erythrophthalmus. 
(Scansores.) 

we must remember that insects fabricate the beau- 
tiful coral which is so useful and valuable to man. 
Of similar origin, too, is silk, which, in its manu- 
facture, furnishes profitable employment to multitudes 
of men, women, and children, and brings in large 
revenues to the country. Insects we must thank for 
honey, — the sweetest of sweets. The air we breathe 
and the water we drink are kept pure and wholesome 
by the agency of myriads of little creatures which 
draw sustenance from the impurities of the elements. 
It is not, then, that insects are to be exterminated, 
even if it were possible, but only kept in check. 


RELATIVE FERTILITY OF BIRDS AND INSECTS. 


The majority of our native birds have but one 
brood of young in the course of the year: a few have 
two or three. In the case of the smaller insect-eat- 
ing birds, the number of eggs to a brood is, on an 
average, not more than five. Some of the larger 
birds, as the various Galline, lay from five or six to 
twenty eggs to a brood. On the other hand, ihe 
reproductive energy of insects is truly marvellous. 
It is said that a single pair of grain-weevils have pro- 
duced six thousand young between April and August. 
The common varieties of aphides or plant-lice, which 
are found on almost all kinds of plants, are produced 
in spring from eggs laid the season before; and 
through the summer only females are developed. At 
the last of the season, males and females both appear ; 
and eggs are laid for the brood which hatches early 
in the spring. Reaumer says that one individual in 


Fig. 5. —Chuck-wills Widow. 


one season may become the progenitor of six thou- 
sand millions. The silk-worm moth produces about 
five hundred eggs; the great goat-moth about one 
thousand ; the tiger-moth one thousand six hundred ; 
the female wasp at least thirty thousand. There is 
a species of white ants, one of which deposits not 
less than sixty eggs a minute,.giving three thousand 
six hundred in an hour. How, then, shall this enor- 
mous mass of insects be kept in check? What shall 
prevent them from overrunning the country, destroy- 
ing the crops, and devastating the land ? 


Fig. 6.— Upper fig. Wood-Pewee. Contopus virens. Lower 
fig. King-bird. 7. carolinensis. (Insessores.) 


FOOD OF BIRDS. 


Various causes operate to check the undue in- 
crease of insects; and the chief of these is the appe- 
tite and instinct which a wise Providence has given 
to birds. If the number of eggs produced by insects 
is wonderful, the number destroyed by a single bird 
is no less so. Audubon says a woodcock will eat its 
own weight of insects in a single night. Dr. Brad- 


ley says that a pair of sparrows will destroy three 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


thousand three hundred and sixty caterpillers in a 
week. We saw the parent bird visit a young purple 
martin on a church-spire opposite our mess Ls ve 
times in as many minutes, each time with an insect. 
A brood of partridges will nearly exterminate the 
denizens of an ant-hill in a couple of days. Wood- 
peckers are constantly employed in ridding the 
orchards of insects and their eggs, which they skil- 


Eig. 7.— Woodpeckers. 

fully discover under the pieces of dead bark. Rob- 
ins, through the spring and summer, are continually 
hunting for worms and grubs which they find con- 
cealed under the surface of the ground. We re- 
cently noticed a common chipping-sparrow capture a 
moth ; and, upon depriving her of it we found it to be 
that of the common apple-tree caterpillar (Clisio- 
campa Americana), so destructive to the orchards of 
New England. To check the excessiv@ increase of 
insects is evidently the great task which birds are 
intended to perform. Did they have no other office 
save to cheer and encourage humanity with their 
beautiful plumage and song, and to typify a purer 
and more ethereal existence to us creatures who 
“ grovel here below,” even then they would deserve 
the} favor of every Christian and every poet; but 
when the useful is combined with the beautiful, and 
a practical value is added to an elevating symbol, 
they command the interest of every one, and their 
protection becomes a matter of consequence to all. 


SS 


Fig. 8. — Titmice. 


DECREASE IN NUMBER OF BIRDS. 


It is a mournful fact of history, that during the 
past few years there has been a steady decrease in 
the number of our native birds in all parts of the 
country where man has formed his settlements. To 
account for this fact is easy. Man enters the forests 
which for hundreds of years have been the undis- 
turbed nursery of birds. He cuts down the trees in 
which for centuries they have reared their young. 
He brings with him his gun; and, as long as there are 
any grouse or other game-birds in the neighborhood, 
the sharp ~ “ and murderous fire are his daily 
greeting to the wild creatures of the wood. He 
dams the streams, and turns them aside, and uses their 
power to destroy the forests on their banks. His 
snares are set in the valleys, and his traps on the hill- 


top. His children search the woods for birds’-eggs’ 
and bring them home to be admired a moment as 
playthings, without a thought of the happy homes 
they have destroyed for the sake of a moment’s pleas- 
ure. In short, man has soon taught the creatures, 


Fig. 9.—Upper fig. Yellow Warbler. Lower fig. Black and 
Yellow Warbler. 


who scarcely feared him at first, that he is a monster 
to be dreaded, who will give them no rest nor peace. 
Thus it happens, that, as the centuries roll on, one 
species after another grows more and more scarce, or 
becomes altogether extinct; and, in their loss, the 
world loses more than at the death of the last repre- 
sentative of a long line of imperial princes. Let us 
notice from history a few instances of the gradual de- 
crease of some of, our birds, that any who are doubt- 
ingwer be convinced. Hear what Audubon testifies : 
“When I first removed to Kentucky, the pinnated 
= were so plenty that they were held in no 

igher estimation as food than the most common 
flesh ; and no hunter of Kentucky deigned to shoot 
them. In those days, during the winter, the grouse 
would enter the farm-yard, and feed with the poultry, 
alight on the houses, or walk in the very streets of 
the villages. I recollect having caught some in a 
stable at Henderson where they had followed some 
wild turkeys. In the course of the same winter, a 
friend of mine who was fond of practising rifle-shoot- 
ing, killed upwards of forty in one morning, but 
picked up none of them, so satiated with grouse was 
he as well as every member of his family. My own 
servants preferred the fattest flitch of bacon to their 
flesh, and not unfrequently laid them aside as unfit 
for food.” Twenty-five years after, the same author 
says, “ Such an account may appear strange ; but in 
that same country where, twenty-five years ago, they 
could not have been sold for more than one cent 
a-piece, scarcely one is now to be found. The grouse 
have abandoned the State ot Kentucky, and removed 


Eig. 10.— Yellow-rumped Warbler. Dendroica coronata. 
(like the Indian) every season farther to the west- 
ward to escape from the murderous white man.” 
The bird above mentioned was once probably very 
abundant in all the southern New England States, 
but is now only found in small numbers on Martha’s 
Vineyard and one or two other islands off the south- 
ern coast of Massachusetts, being entirely extinct on 
the main land of New England. 

Mr. J. A. Allen says, * “The mammalian and 
bird faunz of all the older settled parts of the 
United States are vastly different from what they 


* “ American Naturalist,” Vol. III., No. 10, 


were two hundred years ago. These changes con- 
sist mainly in the great decrease in number of all 
the larger species, not a few of which are alread 
extirpated where they were formerly common. 
few of the smaller species of both classes have doubt- 
less increased in numbers. Many of our water-fowl 
that are now only transient visitors, — as the Canada 
goose, the several species of Merganser, teals, black 
duck and mallard, — undoubtedly once bred in this 


Fig. 11.— Hooded Merganser. 


State (Massachusetts), as did also the wild turkey 
and prairie hen.” An old farmer of Essex County 
recently told us that fifteen years ago the passenger- 
pigeon was accustomed to breed in considerable num- 

ers in a forest not far from his house. Now a few 
— may be seen in the spring and fall migrations ; 

ut none in the summer. In the same county, ten 
years ago, the ruffed grouse was quite abundant; but 
now it is rare that any are seen except in the deep- 
est woods, and then only an occasional pair, most of 
them having been snared, and sent to the Boston 
market, laws to the contrary notwithstanding. For- 
merly some six or seven species of sea-ducks bred 
among the islands of Massachusetts; now none are 
to be found except the dusky-duck, and that in no 
great abundance. 


Fig. 12. — Wood, or Summer-duck. Aix sponsa. 


INCREASE OF INSECTS. 


As a result of the decrease in the nuthber of birds, 
we find that insects have been steadily increasing; 
and the aggregate loss through their agency is now 
much greater than in former years. Since 1860, the 
damage done each year by such insects as the canker- 
worm, currant-worm, wheat-midge, Hessian-fly, &c., 
has been greater and greater; so that, in some sec- 
tions, the cultivation of particular crops has been 
almost abandoned, New species of noxious insects 
are constantly being discovered by entomologists and 
others; while many species before unknown in this 
country have been introduced by the importation of 
plants, &c., from Europe. Insects that are abundant 
in the West are gradually working eastward, as the 
Colorado potato-beetle; and only earnest study and 
effort will prevent the continued increase of these 
pests of the land. 

There are about thirty species of insects which 
subsist on our garden vegetables. .The grape-vine 
has about fifty insect enemies ; the apple-tree seventy- 
five; our different shade-trees some over a hundred ; 
wheat and other grains fifty. ‘The crop of wheat in 
the State of Illinois was injured by ihsects, in one 
year, to the estimated amount of seventy-three mil- 
lions of dollars. The estimated annual destruction 
of property by insects in the United States is as 
high as four hundred million dollars. The effect of 
this loss is felt not alone by the farmer. It is to this 
in a large measyre, that many poor men owe there 
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poverty ; to this must be attributed the high price 
of farm-produce and all healthy food, and the con- 
sequent increase of disease and want in our large 
cities. We do not hesitate to say that at least one- 
eighth of this loss by insects might be prevented by 
the careful protection and encouragement of birds; 


Fig. 13. — White-winged Crosebill. Curvirestra leucoptera. 


or, to put it in another way, the carelessness of the 
people in the United States in this respect costs them 
at least fifty million dollars yearly, besides much un- 
happiness and suffering. 


TABULAR VIEW OF FOOD OF BIRDS. 


We must conclude, then, after careful examination 
of the habits of birds and insects, that birds are of 
the greatest service to man; and that they should be 
_—— and encouraged in every possible way. 

evertheless, it is undeniable that this rule has some 
exceptions; that there are some birds which are far 
from beneficial, being, on the contrary, very injurious, 
not only to the interest of man, but also to the well- 
disposed members of their own race. In short, there 
are robbers and cut-throats among birds as well as 
amongst men ; and it is just as sensible to pronounce 
the human race for nothing because of the de- 
arty S of a portion of its members as to say that 

irds are useless because a few species are inclined 
to wrong-doing. The following table will give an 
idea of the food of the more common birds of Massa- 
chusetts, and will serve as a ready means of distin- 
guishing the injurious from the beneficial species :— 


FAMILY. ORDER — Raptores. (Robbers.) 
Falconide, Hawks...,........-+ Subsist on small birds and ani- 
mals, and poultry. 
cece Mice, reptiles, insects, and a 
° few small birds. 


ORDER — Scansores (Climbers) 


Cuculide, Cuckoos.............Caterpillars and other tree-in- 


= and a few eggs of other 
birds. 
Picide, Woodpeckers........., Insecte(a very beneficial family). 


ORDER — Insessvres (Perchers), 


+++..Night-flying Lepidoptera (very 


beneficial). 
Alcedinide, Kingfishers........ Fish. A 
San eigen Flycatchers...... Flies and other winged insects. 
Turdide, Thrushes............ Insects and a few small fruits 
and berries. 
Saxicolide, Bluebirds.......... Insects. 


Sylviide, Wood-inhabiters..... Insects. 
Paride, Titmice and Nuthatch- 


_ SSS eae Insects and their eggs. 
Certhiiade Creepers........... Insects. 
Troglodytide, Wrens.......... Insects. 
Sylvicolide, Warblers.......... Insects and the seeds of weeds 
and grasses. 
Hirundinide, Swallows......./ All kinds of winged insects. 
Bombycillide, Chatterers...... Various inseets and cherries. 
Laniide, Vireos and Butcher- 
birds........ and small birds respec- 
tively. 
Fringillide, Seed-eaters....... Various seeds, fruits, and some 
Ictertde, Starlings, Orioles and _ insects. 
... Grains, and other seeds, various 
tree insects 


Oorvide, Crows and Jays...... Eggs and young of small birds, 
a — insects, corn and other 
grain. 


ORDER --Rasores (Scratchers). 


Columbide, Doves............. Berries, nuts, and seeds, 
Tetraonide, Various seeds, insects, and ber- 
sects. 


| 

ries, 

| Perdicide, Partridges.......... Seeds, berries, and a few in- 
| 


| 


Fig. 14.— Baltimore Oriole. Icterus Baltimore. 


ORDER — GraHatores (Waders), 


Ardeide, Herons ............-- Fish, frogs, mice, and insects. 

Charadride, Plovers .. . Aquatic insects. 

Seolopacide, Snipes ........... Worms, larve of insects, and 
grasshoppers. 

Paludicole, Rails.............. Various insects and water- 
worms. 


Fig. 15. — Redstart. 


Setophaga ruticilla. 


ORDER — Natatores (Swim- 
mers). 


Anatide, Ducks.............++- Small shell-fish and other aqua- 
tic animals. 
Larida, Gulls .............+... Fish and various animals wash- 


ed up by the sea. 
CROWS AND ROBINS. 


We must say a word in regard to those two birds 
which have occasioned so much debate among farmers 
and others, — the crow and the robin. At one time 
the agricultural papers were continually saying some- 

| thing for or against these birds; and, although not so 
| muchis heard on the subject now, yet the question has 
not been settled to the satisfaction of all. From our 
own observation, we are compelled to believe that the 
crow is a very injurious bird, but the robin an 
| equally beneficial one. The crow is acknowledged, 
even by his friends, to pull up a good deal of corn; 
| but it is urged that he destroys enough insects and 
| ubs to compensate for this injury. Granting this, 
| 
| 


it leaves him neutral, doing as much good as harm ; 
but this leaves unnoticed the fact that he destroys a 
great number of eges and young of small birds 
which, if permitted to live, would have destroyed 
vastly more insects than the crow. The robin is 
| blamed for eating cherries and other small fruits. 
This charge is doubtless just ; but we must remember 
that it is not more than two months that he is in- 
| jurious in this way, while during the other four 
| months of his stay with us he must be regarded as 
beneficial. 
| HOW TO PROTECT BIRDS. 


Of the measures for the protection of birds, per- 
haps the most important is the bird-law of Mas- 
sachusetts, (Acts of 1870, Chap. 304.) which pun- 
ishes by fine whoever takes or kills, sells, buys, or 
has in his possession, the birds named below. 

Woodcock are protected between the 1st day of 
January and the 15th day of August; ruffed grouse 
(commonly called partridges), between the 12th day 
of January and the Ist day of October; quails be- 
tween the 15th of December and 15th of October. 
Forfeits, twenty-five dollars for each bird above- 
named killed or sold out of season. 


Pinnated grouse are protected till June 1, 1876 5 
wood or summer ducks, black ducks, and teals _ 
tected between 1st of March and 1st of September. 


Fig. 16. — Ptarmigans. 


Forfeits, twenty-five dollars for each bird killed or 
sold out of season. 

Marsh and beach birds are protected between 
April ist and July 15th; exceptions, snipe and 
plover. Forfeits, ten dollars for each bird. 

All other birds, their nests and eggs (except crow 
black-birds, crows, herons, bitterns, Canada geese, 
and water-fowl not previously mentioned), are pro- 
tected through the year. Forteit, ten dollars for 
each offence. 


Fig. 17. —-Wild-goose. A. Canadensis. 


The State constabulary, mayor and aldermen and 
selectmen of the several cities and towns of this Com- 
monwealth shall cause the provisions of this law to 
be enforced in their respective places; and all for- 
feitures accruing under these sections shall be paid, 
one half to the informant or prosecutor, and one 
half to the city or town where the offence is com- 
mitted. 

In itself, perhaps, no fault can be found with this 
law. It is only because it is not properly executed 
that it falls short of accomplishing its object. Inthe 
neighborhood of the large cities, it ba prevents 
some injury to birds: but in the small country towns 
we think it is very rarely that an arrest is made; and 
the selectmen are quite apt to look the other way to 
save the trouble of interfering with a neighbor or 
townsman. We have repeatedly seen strings of 
ruffed grouse, containing some dozens, which had 
been taken in abominable snares, being sent in tothe 
Boston market from the small towns of Massachusetts. 
We believe it is still a common practice with many 
boys to make collections of birds’-eggs, and to take 
not one egg only, but» the whole nest, eggs and all, 
and shoot the parent birds, too, if possible. It is 
difficult to say how such things may best be prevented ; 
but much good would be done, we are confident, if 
the selectmen would take the trouble to hunt up and 
punish a few cases which should serve as an example 
to others. Parents and teachers also may do much 
by way of precept and example, and right-minded 
boys may do their part by influencing their compan- 
ions to abandon so cruel a practice. 
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BIRD HOUSES. 


Next to the law, the most important measure for 
the prctection of birds is the putting up of accom- 
ncdations for them, and thus inducing them to settle 
on our estates. There is no reasun why every one 
who has a half-acre of land should 1ct have two or 


Fig. 18. — Meadow-lark. Sturnella magna. 


three pairs of birds nesting thereon. Perhaps many 
do not realize what simple accommodations swallow s, 
bluebirds, wrers, and other birds, are eager to avzil 
them-+lves of. Simple and inexpensive arrange- 
ments are just as satisfactory to them as the most 
elegant and costly ornamental houses; and no one 
need be prevented by the fear of «expense from fur- 
nishing Retnoles s. rent free, to these interesting 
tenants. With a few simple tools and a box or two 
which any grocer will give ycu, a bird-house may be 
nade of zlmost eny size or shepe desned. “Should 
you wish it highly ornamental, nothing is better than 


Fig. 19.— Bobolink. Dolichronyx oryzirorus. 


to cover is with rustic-work, which may Le done with 
the aid of a wild graye vine cut in pieces of the right 
kngth and nailed on. Sueh a bird-house costs little 
or nothing save the time required to wake it; and 
this slight expense will be amply repaid by the satis- 
faction of doing a good deed. 

There are many simple contrivances which may be 
prepared and put up in five minutes, and will serve 
the birds 2s well as any thing else. At the opening 
of the present season we put up four tin cans, such 
as are used for canning tomatoes, having first filed a 
smali hcle in the lower end to prevent the collection 
of water. Three of the four were immediately occu- 
pied by bluebirds. One pair laid five eggs, tour of 
which lashes, and the young grew to maturity. The 
other two pairs each had two broods, four eggs to 
each brocd, ard all hatched ; but three of the young 
died before growing up. Seventeen young bluebirds 
and their parents, six in number, twenty-three insect- 
eating birds, were thus induced to make their home 
in ovr orchard, the parent birds for about five months, 
and the young, say about three months. Certainly, 
at a very low estimate, each bird would averege 
twenty insects a day ; for the food of these birds con- 
sists entively of insects. At this rate the old birds 


would have destroyed, during their stay here, eight- 
een thousand insects, and the young thirty thousand 
six hundred, which gives a total of forty-eight thou- 
sand six bundred insects destroyed from our own and 
our neighbors’ trees; and it did not take us half an 
hour to prepare and put up these simple acccmn.oda- 
tions. Are not these facts eloquent? Then how in- 
teresting to watch the housekeeping arrangements of 
these beautiful little neighbors; to hear their welcome 
song when winter teen ed still witb us; to hear them 
debate the situation, and finally decide in favor cf our 


Fig. 20.— Upper fig. Snow-bird. Junco hyemalis. Lower fig. 
Song-sparrow. Melospiza melodia. 

apple-tree ; to see them carrying up grasses and cot- 
ton and feathers, and weaving them together into a 
bed of down for the protection of their early-laid 
eggs ; to watch their love-making, and all their gen- 
tle, affectionate ways towards each other; their Jeal- 
cusy of intruders, and their solicitous care of their 
egos during the pericd of incubation; their final joy 
when the young break the shells, and are born to the 
light; and their untiring devotion in obtaining choice 
bits of insect-food for tke nourishment of their off- 
spring. Truly bere is beauty at our door-yard, and 
poetry has taken up her abode in our apple-tree. 


Fig. 21.—Nouse-wren. adon. 


Purple martins and other members of tke swallow 
tribe will reavily occupy boxes put up for their use. 
Wrens, too, are interesting friends, and are easily in- 
duced to settle with us. We know of a case where 
a pair of bluebirds found a happy home in an old 
beaver hat which had blown up and lodged in an 
apple-tree. A good bird-house may be made of a 
medium-sized flower-pot, with the hole somewhat en- 
larged, and the top covered with a board. Will not 
every one who has a dozen rods of land make a bird- 
house of some kind, and thus help restore the proper 
proportions of the feathered and insect races ? 


aie 
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A voor dog is kept at the “Grotto del Cane,” 
near Naples, to be led in and half suffocated for the 
amusement of visitors. The cave is filled with car- 
bonic acid, to the depth of two teet ; and, while a man 
suffers no uneasiness, the dog by his side soon falls, 
ani would die if not immediately carried to the out- 
side air. The man who keeps him leads him in to 
suffer semi-asphyxia a dozen times a day ; and the dog 
wags his tail, and licks his master’s hand, after each 
performance. 


THE MAGPIE’S STUDY. 


PLUTARCH narrates, on the authority of eye-wit- 
nesses, a story of the very singular conduct of a ma 
pie that was quite a musical prodigy. This magpie 
was all the while repeating words and imitating the 
rounds of instruments; not indeed, says the narrator, 
from any training, but simply from an extracrdinz 
ainbition it had to leave nothing unspoken which it 
heard, and to perfect itself by intense study in all 
kir ds of music ; so that its tongue was always going 
with the greatest variety of sounds imaginable. lt 
belonged to a barber, who kept it at his shop in 
Rome, just opposite the Greek forum. 

It happened that a rich man of the neighborhood 
having cied, the funeral procession, accompanied by 
many trumpeters, halted and made a long stop before 
the barber shop; ard the music pleasing the people, 
it was prolonged and repeated. The magpie lis- 
tened, and from that day was altogether mute, not so 
much as utt ring the usual notes by which it made 
its wants known. This was a matter of great won- 
der to thuse who had been accustomed to pass by 
the shop, ard listen to the bird; and some attributed 
its silence to witcherafi, though the greater number 
were of the opii.ion that the noise of the trumpets 
had struck it deaf. ‘No such thing, says Plutarch: 
the bird’s unusual silence proceeded trom its studying 
over in secret the music it heard; for one day it sud- 
denly came out with all the flourishes of the trum- 
pets, observing with the greatest exactness of time all 
the changes and cadences of the harmony. 


> 


SOCIAL AND MORAL VALUE OF ANIMALS. 


AMONG the gifts to man were the domestic eni- 
mals. ‘They were given him for meat and for ser- 
vice; but it is not to be supposed that they were 
merely for these uses: there were other and finer 
ends concerned in this gift. They have a social and 
a moral value. ‘They are a trust committed to our 
care, and are for the exercise of our benevolent and 
kindly feelings. 

They have their poetic aspects. The country 
would want one of its essential charms without them; 
country homes and farms would be comparatively 
dull, green meadows would be wastes, and pastures 
unprofitable wilds. — From “ Derwent.” 


> 


CRUELTY IN INDIAN TERRITORIES. 
A FRIEND, who has had opportunity to witness in 
above-named locality what he describes, writes 
thus : — 


« Having seen with unutterable sadness the cruelty 
practised on the brute creation in that distant land, 
1 devoutly hope that your plea for the dumb may not 
only be head. but prove as a light in a dark place, 
softening alike boti the hearts of the white and red men 
of that barbarous region. 1 cannot make you aware 
of the thankfulness I feel that such a paper as 
ycurs is spreading through our country. That it 
may yet more and more penetrate into the “ dark 
places of the earth, which are full of the habitations 
of crvelty ” is the heartfelt desire of your sincere 
friend.” 


> 


Two of the celebrated Antwerp variety of carrier 
“geons were sold some time ago to a gentleman in 
-rovidence, who in turn sold them to a gentleman in 

Philadelphia, where they were taken and confined in 
a dark roonr-for the period of four months, that they 
might forget the direction to their former home. 
During their confinement they bred; and, when by 
chance they were released, they rose in the air, and 
after sweeping around for half an hour in a circle, 
they directed their course toward Providence, and 
arrived home safely a few hours afterwards. 


> 


Ir has just been officially reported that the caleu- 
lation is that last year the damage done by inse«ts 
to crops in France exceeded £21,000,000. Orders 
have been given by the government to stop the de- 
struction of birds in order that the crops may be 
protected trom the insects. 
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Our Dumb Animals, 


€ hildren’s Hepactment, 


SutkED HIS BREARFAST.*° 


A CHILD’S SACRIFICE. 


HE SHARED HIS BRL AK- 
FAST. 

Our young friends may think 
this a1 unusual way to feed a dog, 
but there’s no telling what love 
will lead folks to do; certainly it 
prompts us to share our blessings 
with those we love. So if our 
poor boy divides his meal with 
“ Seot,” who will blame him, even 
though he uses the same spoon. 
Very likely the dog has shown 
more devotion to the boy, and 
more intelligence than some of his 
companions, and hence his aflec- 
tion. 


> 


A GRAY SQUIRREL. 


Me. GARDNER was on his way 
to the woods with his cart, and, 
assing by, he asked the children 
if they would like a ride. “ Yes!” 
shouted Ashion. “ Yes!” cried 
Harry Bell. So did Lottie and 
Mary Beli. Jip followed. It was 
so nice in the woods! Jip was in 
a frenzy of delight. You could 
hear him te ir through the brush. 
Every now and then he uttered a 
short, quick bark, as if he had 
found something very exciting. 
“1 wish [ was with Jip,” said 
Ashton: “we may lose him.” 
“ Never you fear,” said Mary Bell, 
“he is having a joily time” By 
and by he came towards them on 
the gallop. 

“Oh!” cried Lottie, “he has 
a squirrel in his mouth, and it is 
squirming.” Jip jumped iuto the 
eart. “Good Jip!” said Mary 
Bell, “he never wants to enjoy 
himself alone. Ife is not a bit 
selfish.” 


“My little children, let us not 
love in word, neither in tongue ; 
but in deed and truth.” 

A child had a beautiful canary, 
which sung to him from early morn- 
ing. The mother of the child was 
ill, — so ill that the song of the lit- 
tle bird, which to the boy was 
delicious, disturbed and distressed 
her so that she could scarcely bear 
to hear it. 

Ile put it in a room far away ; 
but the bird’s notes reached the 
sick bed, and caused pain to her 
long, feverish days. 

One morning, as the child stocd 
holding his mother’s hand, he saw 
that when his pet sang an expres- 
sion of pain passed over her dear 
face. She had never yet told him 
that she could not bear the noise, 
but she did so now. 

“ [t is no music to me,” she said, 
as he asked her if the notes were 
not pretty. He looked at her in 
wonder. 

“ And do you really dislike the 
sound ?” 
| “ Indeed I do,” she said. 

The child, full of love to his 
mother, left the room. The golden 
feathers of the pretty canary were 
glistening in the sunshine, and he 
was telling forth his loveliest notes ; 
but they had ceased to please the 
boy. ‘They were no longer pretty 
or soothing to him; aid. teking the 
cage in his hand, he left the house. 
When he returned, he told bis 
mother that the bird would distu.b 
hcr rest no more, for he had given 
it to his little cousin. 

“ But you loved it so,” she said: 
“how eould you part with the 
canary 

“1 love the conary, mother,” he 
replie.; “but I loved you more. 
I could not reatly love any thing 
that gave you pain. It woud 


“It is a gray squirrel,” cried 

Ashton. “Ido believe he caught it on purpose for 
me. He heard me say only yesterday that I wanted 
a gray squirrel.” The dog dropped it in Lottie’s 
lap; but Lottie started back, and Ashton took it up. 
The little creature was frightened. more frightened 
than hurt; and Jip was much praised for his hu- 
er and generosity, for which he wagged his tail 
rou y- 

. The squirrel crept behind Ashton’s jacket, and 
snurgied its nose under bis arm. “ Its h»art beats 
awfully,” said Ashton. “It is g'ad to get out of 
Jip’s mouth, and I do believe it loves me already.” 

Th: children took their captive home. 

Lottie thought of a covered basket, and ran for 
an empty one hanging on a peg in the pantry. “ Ile 
can breathe and be cosey and snug,” she said. 

Lottie fetched the basket; and Ashton put it in, 
with his handkerchief to lie down on, and a handful 
of acorns from his pocket to make it seem like 
home. Thus comfortably stowed away, the basket 
was put in a corner under the bench of the piazza. 

Mother heard the whole story at dinner. ** And 
now we niust plan for his house, and try to make 
him contented and happy,” said Lottie. 

* If he were mine,” said their mother, “I should 
- two good-sized baskets in the barn, and send 

im into the woods to get hazel-nuts and walnuts, 
and fill the baskets, and I should give him all sum- 
mer to do it in.” 

Lottie laughed heartily. “If we let him go into 
the woods, he will never come back again,” cried 
Ashton, much hurt by his mother’s proposal. “Or 
you migl.t,” she said, “make a fine cage, and have it 


not be true love if I did.”—Tvhe 


so convenient and comfortable that he wo tld like it 
a great deal better than the woods; ani perhap: 
that would not be difficult, since he bad nothing but 
holes and old ho'low logs to live in.” 

“ Yes.” said Ashton, “I might; still, I am afraid 
he would like the old logs better than any house I 
could make for him.” 

“Then I do not know how you can make him 
contented,” said mother. 

After dinner the children went to the basket with 
some crumbs of bread. They softly lifted the 
cover. The squirrel was gone! — H. C. K. in Child’s 
Paper. 

— 
DON’T KIEL THE BIRDS!” 


Most of the men, women, and children in New 


England have repeated the fullowing lines by our 
friend, D. C. Colesworthy, commencinz, — 
** Don’t kill the birds, — the little birds, 
That sing about your door,’ — 


and ending, — 


“The happy birds, the tuneful birds, 
How pleasant ’tis to see! 
No spot can be a cheerless place, 
Where’er their presence be.” 


Let all boys heed the adviee, and appreciate the 
sentiment. 


Quiver. 


THE OLD DOG WHO LEARNED NEW TRICKS, 
A TRUE STory. 


BY MRS. VIRGINIA C. PHQ@BUS. 


Nep was a fat little baby! he could just sit alone, 
and amuse himself by playing with h:s fingers or his 
ten little toes. When he wanted to move about 
from place to place in the room, he would lie flat 
down and roll over and over. One day another baby 
was brought to the hous,—it was a baby dog. It 
came in a besket; and, when the basket was opened, 
it looked like a great bundie of black silky hai , 
wi h a piir of bright eyes stuck in it. Th- dog was 
named Tray. The two bbies, Ned and Tray, soon 
grew to be fast friends. Ned would go to sleep on 
the floor with Tray for a pillow, and Triy soon 
learned to keep quiet anti Ned’s nip was out. 
When Tray sl-pt, Ned would pall his hair and pinch 
his ears; but the sl-epy dog would open his eyes see 
th.t it was his owa dear playmate, and then go back 
to his nap again. If any one else pu!led hin so, he 
would growl, show his whiie teeth, and spring up as 
if about to bite. 

When Ned was two years old. and could run all 
about, Tray had grown to be a very larsze dog, and 
could take care of him. When they walked down 
the Tane or over the fielis, Tray kept off the cows 
and dogs. Along the roads and the ste ‘ts. the two 
w-re always togecher, and no bad boy darcd touch 
little Ned. 

In a year or two more, Ned was even trusted to 
go to the river with his frien at h’s side; for Tray 
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was a fine swimmer, and if Ned had fallen in, he 
would soon have brought him safe to land. 

When Ned started for school, he had to take a 
long walk through the woods; and Tray always went 
by his side and carried his dinner-pail, holding the 
handle in his mouth. If Ned wanted a romp with 
ot er boys, he placed the string of his satchel around 
Tray’s neck, letting it hang down in front on Tray’s 
breast, and satchel and dinner were sure to come 
safely to the door of the schvol-house by the time 
Ned was there. 

While Ned was in school, Tray wandered about 
the woods, but generally turned up in time to share 
Ned’s dinner at the noon recess, and aguin to take 
home the empty pail at the close of the day. 

But dogs grow old faster than boys; and so it 
came to pass that when Ned was twelve years old, 
and went to a school in town, Tray’s school-days 
were over, and he had settled down into the ways of 
an old dog. Every morning he walked to the gate 
with Ned, then, slowly turning tack, Jay dozing in 
the sun, only rousing to get his meals when called, 
but still showing some of the old spirit, and startin 
up for a little romp, when Ned came bounding Men 
whistling home at the close of the day. 

But tbe town boys had a fashion of training their 
dogs to play “ tricks,” to spring over a rod held out 
at arm’s length, to stand on their hind legs, Leg, ard 
do other wonderful feats. 

Now, Ned wanted a young dog who could be 
trained thus; and so, one day, he brovght home a 
white dog named Carlo. Being young and active, 
Carlo followed Ned about, while Tray would lie 
quietly in the shade and look on. I am atraid Ned 
neglected Tray: at least, many little tid-bits that 
would once have bcen saved for Tray now found 
their way to Carlo’s mouth; and for months all Ned's 
pocket-money was saved up till he could buy a hand- 
some collar with “ Carlo” engraved on it. Poor 
Tray in his best days had worn only a Jeathern col- 
lar, fastened by a liitle brass padlock ; but the collar 
had worn out i ago, and had never been replaced. 

But Tray 7 his eyes open, and saw what was 
er and | think his old heart longed for the 
ove and notice of his young master as in the old 
times. He never failed to watch when Ned trained 
Carlo. One day, after many trials, Ned had just 
succeeded in getting Carlo to sit up on his hind legs, 
holding a stick in his mouth, and play that he was 
smoking a cigar, when, much to his surprise, old Tray, 


also holding a stick in his mouth, took his station by | 


the side of the little dog, and, raising his huge 
length in the air, sat very soberly in an upright po- 
sition, going through all the movements that Carlo 
had been taught. I cannot tell you how pleased 
Ned was. He hugged his old pet in his arms (I 
think he kissed him very slily), and off he went into 
the house to beg a bone for Tray “with plenty of 
meat.on it.” 

Old Tray’s days were nearly ended: be did not 
live long to enjoy bis triumph; be could not stand 
erect many more times; but he had shown how gladly 
he would. do it, if he could thus win back the heart 
of his dear master. Hearth and Home. 

Rev. Dr. Hiti’s Story. — In a little harbor on 
the Chilian coast a remarkable echo was discovered. 
Some of the men began firing pistols in order to call 
forth the reverberations. yt: length one of them 
brought a carbine from below, which happened to be 
charged with ball as well as powder. Having some- 
what of the sportsman’s instinct, he could not forbear 
to take aim at a bird which was flying at a distance 
80 = that he had no expectation of hitting the 
bird. The shot was fired, and the bird took to the 
water, swam directly toward the steamer, approach- 
ing on the starboard side. The echo was forgotten, 
and all were intent upon watching the strange move- 
ment of the bird. The creature, upon nearing the 
vessel, apparently perceived the impossibility of as- 
cending its lofty sides, and deliberately changed its 
course, swam around to the port side and directly to 
the launch which lay there, and permitted the men 
to lift it from the water and pass it to the deck. The 
wing of the bird proved to have been slightly touched 
by the bullet. Perhaps it judged itself to be perma- 
nently disabled, and so deliberately gave itself into 
the professor’s hands for scientific purposes. 


BIKD LANGUAGE. 
BY MRS. E. SHEKMAN SMITH. 


WHAT do the wrens and the robins say, 

Talking so tunefully all the long day ? 

Now on the cedar bush, now on the ground, 
Chirping their thoughts to the blossoms around; 
Now on the willow-tree, waving so high, 
Warbling their canticles close to the sky. 


What do the wrens and the robins tay ? 

Do they tell the charm of this beautiful day? 
Does the wine of happiness warm their veins. 
And give the key-note to those wonderful strains t% 
Are pst mad with love, or drunk with de‘ight, 
That they revel so wildly from morn to night 


What do the wrens and the robins say ? 

Let each one answer as best he may; 

For every listener holdeth a key 

To unlock the musical —- stery; 

And diflerently all translate the words 

Of that varying language breathed by the birds. 


The little child hears in the gladsome strain 

A call to the fields and the fiower-clad plain; 

The sick and the weary. by pain oppressed, 

It charms with a promise of infinite rest; 

And the lover doth still in each carol rejoice, 

For he hears-in them ever his sweetheart’s voice. 


But most Co the wrens and the robins repeat 
To the dreaming poet alanguage sweet; 

To his finer son! and his keener sense 

They speak with a thrilling eloquence, 

And with happy tcars his eyes grow dim, 

As he lists to the oft-repeated hymn. 


The goodness of God and the g'ory of earth 

Are thoughts which ceaselessly spring to birth; 
For the splendor of stars ane flowers and streams 
Glides with that melody into his dreams; 

And the beautiful Jore be lea ns from the strain, 
He gives to the listening world again, 

As he weaves into many a tuneful lay 

What he hears the wréehs and the robins say, 


For Our Dumb Animals. 
THE OLDEST HORSE IN THE WORLD. 
TWENTY-NINE years ago this spring, a horse was 
brought from Vermont to this ciiy for sale, being 
then eleven or twelve years old. Strange as it may 


appear, that borse is still living, and is now forty or — 


forty-one years of age. He was purchased at that 
time by the late Cyrus Reed cf Lexington, and is 
now owned by his son John Reed, one mile from the 
Lexington dépét. Notwithstanding his great age, he 
hes been most wonderfully preserved, and is still able 
to perform light work, and is often secn on the road, 
working as faithiully as he did a quarter of a century 
ago. le was fortunate to have been born in an age 
when speed was not the only requisite for a good 


horse, otherwise his bcres might long since have been . 


mingling with the dust; but he bids fair to live several 
years longer. 

To stand before this venerable cld horse, and to 
ponder upon the events he has passed through, and 
to realize that he is the on/y one (/) of his race born in 
1833, we feel like paj;ing respect to his age, and 
would like to see the society with a long name secure 
him against all labor in the future. 

What a lesson the great aye of this horse sheuld 
teach us! what a meral lesson to those who are hav- 
ing the care and the driving of the noblest of the 
animal creation, the horse! ‘There was a time last 
fall when men began to realize how hard it was to 
do without horses, and what an important relation 
they hold to man! 

We regard it 4 sin, a great moral wrong, for men 
to overwork or abuse the noble animal committed to 
their care. How few at the present day live to see 
one-balt the years of the horse named above! There 
is but one reason for it: overwork, faust driving, and 
neglect. These are the three things that are short- 
ening the lives of our horses, or making them pre- 
maturely old. F. 

BEepFoRD, June, 1873. 


For Our Dumb Animals. 
CAN ANIMALS COUNT.?* 


WueEn I read this caption in one of your late 
papers, I was reminded of what the man who had 
charge of my farm told me. He said, “ That is a very 
knowing horse.” I inquired, “ How does he show 
it ;” and the reply was, ‘* When the town clock strikes 
twelve, he refuses to work until he has had his din- 
ner. I am sometimes obliged to unhitch him from the 
plough in the middle of the field!” B. 


Stable and Farm. 


TRAINING COLTS. 


For the last six years I have been haltering my 
colts when about one week old, and when the mother 
is worked if the colt is tied by her side. I find many 
advantages in beginning so soon with them, among 
which are: the colt is learned to lead in a very few 
minutes — seldom more than fifteen. Being thus 
early handled, they have no fear of being hurt when 
any one comes around them. They learn to travel 
on the road without fear of the vehicle behind them 
or meeting others. There is no danger of losing 
them, or having them stop on the road to cause you 
to go back after them. Two or three times going 
back for a colt will break one to lead by the side of 
the mother. 

When so trained, they are ready to work as soon 
as they are old enough. I have two now that were 
no trouble to break. All that they had to learn was 
to pull. They knew what was behind, and had no 
fear of being hurt. One I harnessed without assist- 
ance, and drove seven miles and back the first after- 
noon. Neither of these colts has naturally the best 
of tempers, but they are now a very pleasant team 
to drive in any place or to any kind of carriage. 
Kindness in all cases is necessary in training (I do 
not say breaking) colts; and firmness is quite as 
necessary. In early training a young colt will ve 
soon learn that man is his master, and that he wi 
not be hurt if he is quiet. The colt learns little at 
a time, too, and learns that little well, and he never 
forgets it. In beginning with colts old enough to 
work, they are expected to learn too much at once. 
A colt should not be expected to learn all he is to 
know at one time, any more than a boy should learn 
all that is necessary for him to know at one term of 
school. 


RASPING HORSES’ FEET. 


A CORRESPONDENT of “ The Canada Farmer,” 
speaking of this practice, says, ‘‘ Rasping down the feet 
nicely, as they call it, is quite a passion with some peo- 
ple. I have often rasped the hoof, and the owner of 
the horse standing by to tell when it would suit him. 
This rasping on a hoof that happens to be a little 
ill-shaped, until it will spring under your finger, is 
far too dangerous a plan for making things look well. 
I have often commenced on hoofs that had a beautiful 
gloss allover, and given them a thorough rasping : 
not that I could make them any better, for that was 
beyond the power of human hands; but they had to 
be rasped merely because the owner’s mind was a 
slave to fashion or fancy. This raping takes the 
strong surface off the hoof; and Nature, trying all she 
can to make up for the evil done by injudicious 
hands, forms a hard, glossy surface to protect the 
foot. This glossy surface takes the place of the 
previous tough horn; and at the next shceing the © 
foot will probably split a little at the nails, and not 
unfrequently the nail punches a piece out before it. 


SUMMER BLANKETS FOR HORSES. 


BLANKETING horses in summer has now become an 
acknowledged necessity ; and light blankets are now 
an important portion of the harness-maker’s stock. 
The materials used for these are brown and bleached 
linen, scrims, flannel, and light cotton duck. Mus- 
lin sheets are also used; but these, as well as those 
made cf duck, are not popular. Linen and flannel 
are the favorite goods; they cost more, but are dura- 
ble, and look well. Twilled braid is used for binding 
and joining, and some of the finer qualities have 
monograms, or the name of the horse, worked on 
with very narrow braid of the same shade as the 
binding. Scrims is used more as a protection against 
flies than for any other purpose ; and, being very light 
and loosely woven, requires to be well bound and 
secured at the seams. A strip of light leather should 
be stitched on under the braid, either on the back of 
the scrims, or between it and the braid. The edge of 
the scrims must be turned in so that the outer row of 
stitches will pass through two thicknesses: if this is 
not done it will ravel, and the binding will come off. 
— Carriage and Harness Journal. : 
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PENNSYLVANIA LAW FOR DESTROYING DIS- 
ABLED ANIMALS. 


Conpemnine a Cow. — A cow was lately aban- 
doned on the New-Hiland Turnpike, near Lancaster, 
Pa., by Bailey & Pyle, Chester-county drovers. It 
seems that the cow was sick and disabled, having 
“hollow horn,” and a number of other infirmities. 
Messrs. Bailey and Pyle refused to have any thing to 
do with her. Mr. George W. Reichenbach, secretary 
of the Lancaster Society, brought the facts before 
Recorder Evans, under the following act : — 

“If any maimed, sick, or disabled creature shall, 
by any person, be abandoned to die in any public 
=. such person shall be guilty of a misdemeanor ; 
and it shall be Jawful for any alderman or magistrate 
to appoint suitable persons to destroy and remove 
such creature if unfit for further use, at the cost of 
the owner thereof, recoverable before the said alder- 
man or magistrate.” 

Under this act, and in view of the testimony 
iven by disinterested and respectable persons who 
ad been familiar with the condition of the cow for 

the past four weeks, Recorder Evans adjudged that 
she should be killed, and thus end her sufferings, 
which was accordingly done.’ 


Tue Origin oF THE Epizootic. — The verita- 
ble origin of the horse disease is the subject of a 

per in the “ American Naturalist,” by Mr. Moore- 
es of New York. He examined the matter ex- 
uding from the nostrils of the affected animals, and, 
besides the regular pus, found no less than three dif- 
ferent kinds of vegetable organisms, all in states of 
vigorous development. One was a species of minute 
a and known as Urbelolaria scruposa. These 
were in every form of development, there being hun- 
dreds of fragments in a single drop. Another was 
an unknown species of Anergillus, also giving evi- 
dence of propagation and growth. The third form 
was an unknown species not hitherto described. In 
order to prove that these spores were floating in the 
atmosphere, they were cau ‘ht on moistened glass in 
the atmosphere in the vicinity of the disease. This 
brings the atmospheric and veyetable origin of the 
disease nearer to a demonstration, but does not prove 
it, as the atmospheric vegetable spore may have sim- 
ply found a favorable nidus in which to germinate in 
the mucuous matter given off by the disease. 


An OrtHopox Doc.—Attending meeting last 
sabbath evening for the first time at Dr. Chandler's 
church in this town, I was amused to see a large one- 
eared dog stalk up the aisle near the commencement 
of the services, and quietly stretch himself out upon 
the pulpit —. After taking a survey of the 
congregation, as It probably to see who were absentf 
he dropped his head and fell into a sound sleep, per- 
haps thinking that was city style. I afterwards 
learned that this dog was strictly sectarian in his 
views ; having after mature deliberation settled down 
upon the mode of worship as adopted by the Congre- 
gationalist order, and chosen the Meadow Church as 
his regular place of meeting. 

His master is of the Baptist denomination, and at- 
tends church in this village. But the dog pins his 
faith on no one’s sleeve. He accompanies his mas- 
ter on the sabbath to the road that leads to his own 
chosen place of worship, and there tunrs away with- 
out saying one word, to persuade him that his own 
way is right and all theirs are wrong. At the in- 
termission he calls on a neighbor, gets his dinner, and 
attends divine worship again in the afternoon. At 
the close of services he quietly wends his way home- 
ward meditating upon the topic of the day, no doubt, 
and perhaps revolving in his own mind how much 
more of a true Christian spirit might be shown by 
professors if they would but do as he does, — worship 
where he chooses, and let others do the same without 
molestation.—(Greenfield Gazetle. 

A LovisviL1Ex mule attached to a horse-car kicked 


’ the driver severely, as a reproof for using the whip. 


The passengers, seeing the man fall and lie in a 
cramped condition, immediately concluded that he 
had the cholera, and went after twenty-five doctors. 
When they found what ailed the man, they were 
neither so sympathetic nor so frightened. 


EPITAPH OF M&S. BROWNING’S DOG. 
OF thee it will be Said, 
This dog watched beside a bed 
Day and night unweary — 
Watched within a curtained room, 
Where no sunshine brake the gloom, 
Round the sick and dreary. 


Roses gathered for a vase, 

In that chamber died apace, 
Beam and breeze resigning: 

This dog only waited on, 
Knowing that, when light is gone, 

Love remaias for shining. 


Other dogs, in thymy dew, 

Tracke | the hares, ani followed through 
Sunny moor or meadow: 

This dog only crept and crept 
Next a languid cheek that slept, 

Sharing in the shadow. 


And if one or two quick tears 
Dropped upon his glossy ears, 
Or a sigh caine double, 
Up he sprang in eager haste, 
Fawning, fondling, breatning fast, 
In a tender trouvle. 


Therefore to this dog will I, 
Tenderly, not scornfully, 
Render praise and favor; 
With my hand upon his head 
Is my beuediction said, 
Therefore, and forever. 


> 


AN APPEAL TO CLERGYMEN AND THEIR 
CONGREGATIONS. 
Tue Kentucky Society have issued the following 
circular, the sentiments of which will meet with sym- 
pathy in all kindred societies : — 


“ We desire the co-operation of all good men, wo- 
men, and children, in carrying out the objects of our 
organization. 

“ The name of the society indicates its purpose, — 
to prevent cruelty to animals. Tht such an assovi- 
ation is needed, its records clearly show. During 
the month of May, twenty-seven cases of cruelty were 
investigated and reported. Two of them, being of a 
very aggravated nature, were presented to the City 
Court for prosecution, and the guilty parties fined. 
In the other instances the parties were not prose- 
cuted, but were warned, that, upon a repetiiion of the 
offence, they would be brought betore the court. 
During the first half of the present month, nine per- 
sons have been arrested. Some for violently beating 
animals, others for compelling weak and disabled or 
badly-galled animals to Work, and one tor turning a 
worn-out horse on to the commons to starve and die. 
The amount and degree of cruelty caused by ignor- 
ance, heedlessness, and anger are such as to sadden 
every humane heart; and the sulferings of the poor 
dumb creatures, “ whose moans in the ear of heaven 
are prayers,” appeal to every such heart for pity and 
relief. In their behalf, the society solicits the co-op- 
eration of your congregation. Many citizens have 
already responded kindly to its call; but, to do its 
work efficiently, it requires liberal aid from all gen- 
erous friends. 

“We send you, dear sir, this cireular, feeling as- 
sured that the objects proposed will commend them- 
Selves to your confidence, and that you will take 
pleasure in reading it to your congregation, and in 
doing all in your power to accomplish the humane 
ends desired.” 


In Massachusetts we should have asked the clergy- 
men to preach a sermon on the subject; but these 
younger societies are thankful for little. If clergy- 
men appreciated the subject fully, we should have 
an annual sermon from every pulpit in the State; and 
it would prove most acceptable to the best part of the 
congregation. 


Men’s lives should be like the day, — more beauti- 
ful in the evening ; or like the summer, — aglow with 
promise ; and like the autumn, — rich with the golden 
sheaves, where good works and deeds have ripened 
on the field. 


THE rays of happiness, like those of light, are col- 
orless when unbroken. — Longfellow. 


TWO WAYS OF DRIVING OXEN. 

So susceptible to gentleness and the contrary are 
the animals, that you may infer from their behavior 
the tempers of their owners. 

Our neighbor, Mr. Nettles, for instance, was a 
fractious, fretful man; and the behavior of his beasts 
was answerable to this. The gentlest and best-bro- 
ken horse in the world was sure to be spoiled in his 
hands. So were oxen. He came one day to the 
foot of a hill with a load of wood. The oxen were 
doing well enough ; but, as they began to ascend, he 
must needs begin to whip and bawl to keep them 
a-going. This disheartened and confused them. 
They stopped, and settled back. And now, smartin, 
under the lash, and whisking their tails, they woul 
give, first one and then another, a jerk, no two of 
them drawing together. “ What does ail the cat- 
tle?” said Mr. Nettles, and began to whip and bawl 
again with vigor. The effect of this was to make 
the torward yoke swing round on the off side against 
the hind ones. Being met there with the butt of 
the whip on their noses, they went round the other 
way. Meeting with like treatment there, they 
swung back again. They were all in confusion, 
“heads and points.” One poor beast would lift his 
nose as high as he could, to avoid the thwacks that 
menaced it, while another would drop his between 
his feet, and another would whisk his tail and make 
a depreeating moan. 

At this juncture my grandfather happened to 
come along. “ What’s the matter, Mr. Nettles? 
can’t they draw it up?” 

“Can't? They won't, and wouldn't if I threw off 
yg of it. I never did see creeturs act as they 

0.” 

“Suppose you let me try’ em,” said my grand- 
father. “I think they'll take it up easily enough.” 

Getting down from his borse, he passed round the 
team, patted each ox, spoke to them in kind and 
cheery tones, and by a little pushing at their hips, 
—for they were standing all ways,—got them 
straizht and right for a united pull. “ Not yet,” he 
said to their fretful and fretted owner. “ Not yet: 
there is too much white in their eyes for a good 
start yet;” and then, waiting until they had become 
quite calm and re-assured, he took the whip from Mr. 
Nettles’ haad, to prevent his using it, not to use it 
himself, and, in a tone of gentle, but decided author- 
ity, said, “come, now, come, — all together, — go 
along.” And ihey went, steadily and bravely, quite 
up the steep, their volunteer driver keeping along 
-with them, and their owner following. 

Arriving at the top, my grandfuher said, “ Let 
them stand and breathe a little now: they have done 
their duty very well;” and, handing the whip to 
their owner, he passed round and patted them again. 
“How strangely they behave!” said Mr. Nettles. 
“Did anybody ever see suvh cattle?” — Selected 
Srom “ Derwent.” 


FARTHER ON. 
1 HEAR it singing, singing sweetly, 
Softly, in an undertone; 
Singing as if God had taught it, 
“It is better farther on!”? 


Night and day it sings the same song; 
Sings it while I sit alone, 
Sings so that the heart may hear it, 
“It is better farther on! ” 
Sits upon the grave, and sings it, 
Sings it when the heart would groan, 
Sings it when the shadows darken, 
“It is better farther on!” 
“ Farther on?’ But how much farther? 
Count the milestones, one by one? 
No! no counting, only trusting, 
is better further on!” 


> 


A MAN at Lakeville, Mass., was fined $10 for keep- 
ing his cow in an open pasture all winter, with no 
shelter except a few rails lail across a corner where 
two stone walls met. It appears, however, that he 
did this on purely humane principles, and was cruel- 
ly misunderstood. ‘The cow, he says, was more com- 
fortable out in the open air, having her freedom and 
being able to lie dowa on either side, which she 
couldn’t do in his barn; and, besides; he was afraid 
to put her in the barn, fearing the wind might blow 
the building down on the poor cow. 
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